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JUBILEE MANIFESTO 


In preparation for the 1950 Golden Jubilee of the 
Labour Party and the hoped-for renewal of an 
electoral mandate in that year, the National 
Executive has issued for consideration by the 
Party’s Whitsun Conference a policy statement in 
the true line of gradualist British Social- 
Democracy. Fabian, reasonable and seductive, 
Labour Believes in Britain urges, indeed, that the 
British people should “seek freedom from the en- 
slaving material bonds of capitalism.” But, 
though the welfare State is to be the substitute, 
material security is to be regarded as a means, not 
an end: the final goal is the evolution of “a 
people more kindly, intelligent, co-operative, 
enterprising and rich in culture.” An informed 
democracy, in which “all the finer constructive 
impulses of man” are released, is to co-operate 
with a State in which there is no room for alien 
conceptions of class war. The underlying philo- 
sophy is that of the later John Stuart Mill, not 
Karl Marx. 

This profession of Social-Democratic faith 
begins with the assertion of four basic principles 
—that equality of opportunity must be established 
and extremes of wealth and poverty abolished; 
that a privileged minority of owners must not be 
allowed to dictate the economic destinies of the 
people; that unemployment, inherent in the ineffi- 
ciency of capitalism, must be eliminated; and that 
human dignity and individual freedom must be 
enhanced by creating in industry, no less than in 
the legislature, a “flourishing and _ sensible 
democracy.” From these premises the positive 
proposals in the programme follow logically. Full 
employment is to be ensured by planned applica- 
tion of the Keynesian technique—with a hint that 
“teflation,” if necessary, might be achieved by the 
enactment of equal pay for equal work by women. 
Provided that there is a proportionate increase in 
productivity, the social services are to be im- 
proved. The achievement of the present Parlia- 


ment in this direction will be rounded off by 
nationalising the industrial assurance companies. 
Monopolistic tendencies are to be countered by 
taking under public control the cement and sugar 
industries; and appropriate sections of the key 
chemical industry will be nationalised if concerns 
such as I.C.I. run counter to the national inter- 
est. To  agriculturists, encouragement and 
assistance are promised, including the assumption 
by the State of complete responsibility for water 
supply. The consumer is to have a square deal 
—dguaranteed, if necessary, by municipal or other 
public ownership of wholesale markets and by the 
development of Consumers’ Councils. Simul- 
taneously, in this transitional stage towards 
Socialism, private enterprise is to be stimulated 
and its “fruitful partnership with the State” 
continued. Competitive public enterprise may be 
required to promote efficiency, but “there is no 
reason for always socialising whole industries.’ 
Subject to an overall plan, from which vexatious 
detailed controls are to be eliminated as far as 
possible, the “merchant adventurer” of whom 
Mr. Harold Wilson spoke with such admiration 
in Parliament on Monday, is promised technical 
and financial assistance from the State. 

The programme, in fact, falls under three main 
headings—consolidation and tidying up (national- 
isation of industrial assurance and water); the pro- 
tection of the community against monopolistic 
exploitation (nationalisation of sugar and cement); 
and the promise that the State will make effi- 
ciency its aim, both in the administration of 
publicly owned industries and in extending the 
range of public ownership if capitalism—for in- 
stance, in shipbuilding—fails, in spite of the 
State’s paternal assistance, to deliver the goods. 

From the Social-Democratic standpoint this is 
a workmanlike decument which should serve the 
Labour Party well as a basis for its election cam- 
paign. It has its weaknesses and omissions. 


There is no reference to the very probable neces- 
sity for a capital levy during the life of the next 
Parliament; and the Executive appears to ignore 
the difficulty of reconciling “equal opportunity ” 
with the system of privileged education that has in 
fact survived recent educational reform. Above 
all, the section of the document dealing with in- 
dustrial democracy is singularly complacent. To 
say that “patient effort” is required to make the 
system of joint consultation work, and that the 
unions must do more to educate their members, 
is hardly an inspiriting message to the miners 
and railwaymen who complain, with some justice, 
that the Labour Government has packed the ad- 
ministrations of publicly owned industries with 
anti-Socialists who have no understanding of 
working-class aspirations. As a sensible, coherent 
statement, however, of its leadership’s general in- 
tention, Labour Believes in Britain should go 
down well both at Blackpool and generally in the 
Labour movement. The picture presented is that 
of steady progress towards a Scandinavian type of 
Social-Democracy; and that is probably what 
most people in this country want. 

Yet the fact must be faced that the whole pro- 
gramme rests on the supposition of gradual and 
ordered progress towards a fully planned economy 
over at least a generation to come, and that, 
as the Budget’s huge armaments bill has illus- 
trated, policy thus formulated is terribly vulner- 
able to external pressures from the field of foreign 


affairs. Is a mixed economy, 20 per cent. 
Socialist and 80 per cent. “free enterprise,” in 
which the consumer is to be protected, the capi- 


talist encouraged, the cost of welfare financed by 
taxation and classless co-operative effort secured, 
an economic political cr psychological possibility ? 
Perhaps. But only on the assumption that we are 
not also seeking to maintain colossal armaments— 
which, in terms of 1949, means that the West 
must reach an accommodation with the U.S.S.R 
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Labour Defeat in County Councils 


The most striking fact about the County 
Council elections is that Tory successes were 
achieved despite a fairly general increase in the 
Socialist -vote. Apart from the West Riding, 
Labour held its own in the traditional coal-mining 
counties. Elsewhere, somewhat disconcertingly, 
it lost in industrial areas while making some small 
gains in agricultural districts. In Wiltshire, for 
instance, the losses were in Swindon and the 
gains outside. By and large, however, last week’s 
results are a repetition of those recorded in the 
municipal elections of November, 1947. The 
total vote increased; and of these new voters the 
vast majority were Conservative. This increase in 
the ‘anti-Socialist vote is, of course, due to the 
entry of the Conservative Party into local politics 
which took place after the sweeping Labour vic- 
tories in the autumn of 1945. Labour victories 
achieved with a 25 per cent. poll have now been 
reversed with a 40 per cent. poll, or even more, 
after a campaign fought by Lord Woolton almost 
exclusively on national issues. The new Conser- 
vative tactic makes it very difficult to draw any 
conclusions about national trends. In the L.C.C., 
where a few hundred votes in Fulham decided the 
issue, it looks as though the shock of the Budget 
on the eve of poll was the last straw which broke 
the Labour majority. But even in London a de- 
tailed analysis of the figures shows that the chief 
cause of Labour’s defeat was the failure of 
Labour's Parliamentary voters to take part in a 
local election. This accounts for the contrast be- 
tween the Government’s by-election successes and 
its defeat in last week’s election. The conclusion 
for Transport House is obvious enough. Faced 
by a brand-new Conservative organisation, it has 
got to build up a machine capable of polling the 
full Labour vote whenever the need arises. The 
days are gone when Labour could win local elec- 
tions by mustering a small, compact vote and 
relying on the apathy of the Tories. Today the 
boot is on the other foot; it is Labour apathy 
which is the basis of Lord Woolton’s triumph. 


The West and Germany 


The Foreign Ministers claim that the Wash- 
ington Conference has resulted in complete 
agreement on all the basic principles governing 
the future exercise of tripartite control over 
Western Germany. How far this unanimity will, 
in fact, be maintained may be open to question; 
and, until full details have been published of the 
agreements on dismantling, the prohibition or 
restriction of defined industries, and particularly 
the procedure determining future decisions by 
the High Commissioners, it is difficult to judge 
how far the special requirements of France in 
the matter of security are being met. According 
to M. Schuman, the French High Commissioner 
is to have a right of veto on matters of security, 
the occupation forces, reparations and demilitari- 
sation; but it is not clear whether this is to 
amount to more than a power of delay. That is, 
if there is disagreement among the High Com- 
missioners on any of these subjects, there is 
apparently to be an appeal to the three Govern- 
ments; but whether, on the governmental level, 
France can continue to exercise a right of veto 
is obscure. Meanwhile, the German Parlia- 
mentary Council at Bonn has at least been pre- 
sented with an agreed Occupation Statute whose 
design is to give the German people “ self-govern- 
men to the maximum possible degree.” The 
“reserved” subjects which limit full German 
sovereignty are extensive: they range from 
foreign affairs and disarmament to external trade, 
decartelisation and scientific research; moreover, 


any amendment of the basic law and the Land 
constitutions will require the express approval 
of the Occupying Powers. It is emphasised, how- 
ever, that both the Federal Government and the 
Lander Governments are expected to legislate 
and act even in the “reserved” field subject to 
the High Commissioners’ veto. In other words, 
the intention evidently is to replace direct inter- 
ference of Military Government in Germany’s 
affairs by a negative control, subject to which 
very great authority will be transferred to the 
Government of Western Germany when it comes 
into being. At the moment the birth of a Con- 
stitution seems likely to be considerably delayed 
by the decision of the Social-Democrats to dis- 
avow the existing draft and to start afresh. 


Greece and Her Neighbours 


While economic and administrative confusion 


in Royalist Greece is being increased by a Civil 
Service strike which threatens to spread to the 
railway and other unions, the Greek Partisans 
have reconcentrated effectively and, in a success- 
ful attack, have recovered most of the Grammos 
massif which the Royalists captured at heavy ex- 
pense Jast year. Coinciding with the visit of the 
Albanian Premier to Moscow, the Partisan offen- 
sive which, according to Athens, has received 
some Albanian support, has led to wild stories of a 
Bulgar-Albanian plan to acquire a land corridor 
across Northern Greece in pursuance of an anti- 
Yugoslav scheme for the creation of a Great 
Macedonia. As Alexander Werth, however, 
observes in a dispatch on a later page, this would 
be a dangerous game for the Cominform to play. 
At the National Front Congress in Belgrade this 
week, Mr. Kolishevsky, the Premier of Yugoslav 
Macedonia, has reaffirmed his loyalty to Marshal 
Tito; and, though there is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Dinuitrov has abandoned his conception 
of an ultimate Balkan Federation, there is not a 
shred of evidence that Bulgaria is inclined to be- 
come embroiled in hostilities with Yugoslavia. 


Italy’s Colonies 


Allied unanimity on Germany has definitely 
not been parallelled by a common policy in re- 
spect of the Italian Colonies. This week’s discus- 
sions of their future in the Political Committee 
of the United Nations have revealed differences 
on which the Italian press of all parties is com- 
menting bitterly, and out of which Mr. Gromyko 
has been quick to make political capital. The 
British proposals are that Cyrenaica should be 
placed under British Mandate (extended tem- 
porarily to Tripolitania), that the eastern part of 
Eritrea should be ceded to Abyssinia, and that 
Italian Somaliland should be placed under Uno 
trusteeship, with Italy as the administering 
authority. These proposals were supported in the 
main by Mr. Foster Dulles for the U.S.A.; he was 
inclined, however, to be evasive about the 
partition of Eritrea, and he did not expressly 
endorse the extension to Tripolitania of the British 
Mandate in Cyrenaica. The French delegate hav- 
ing then expressed the view that, with the excep- 
tion of Eritrea, all the Italian Colonies should be 
returned to Italy under a Uno trusteeship, Mr. 
Gromyko proceeded to denounce the Anglo- 
American attempt to acquire a strategic base in 
Libya. Unlike the French, he no longer took the 
view, which the U.S.S.R. once held, that all her 
former Colonies should be restored to Italy. By 
an ingenious tactical manceuvre he revived, in his 
own name, the proposal made by the U.S.A. in 
September, 1945—that all the Italian Colonies 
should be placed under direct Uno trusteeship, 
with a guarantee that Libya should acquire inde- 
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pendence within ten years. Mr. Dulles was 
placed in the somewhat embarrassing position oi 
having to explain, at a press conference, that 
things had changed since 1945, when there was 
no Iron Curtain or Marshall Aid, and no Truman 


Fourth Point for backward areas. The United 
States now felt that “ political stability” in Africa 
had become indispensable; moreover, the 
Trusteeship Council was no longet a harmonious 
body capable of administering territories effec- 
tively. How far these arguments will appeal to 
the Arab delegations remains to be seen. 


The Cost of American Policy 


This is the appropriation season in Washington, 
when Congress counts its pennies for the work in 
hand. The Senate, mulling over the second in- 
stalmént of Marshall Aid, accepted it with much 
less fuss than the first, though the habitual 
penny-pinchers, such as Mr. Taft and the die- 
hards who dislike “subsidising Socialist wigs,” 
were courteously allowed their say. None of the 
amendments offered a really serious challenge 
and, when the moment comes for the Senate to 
vote the money required—purchases at present 
are being financed by a short-term loan from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—further 
delay is unlikely. Final approval, however, must 
wait for the House, which may well try to pare 
down the cost of European recovery. The bogy 
of deficit financing has already begun to haunt 
the lobbies of the Capitol. For Congress will soon 
be asked both to supply funds for military sup- 
plies to the Atlantic Powers and tp make provi- 
sion for increased spending on America’s own 
military establishment. The House Appropria- 
tions Committee has already recommended a 
military budget of £3,317 million—almost £300 
million more than for the present financial year. 
In all, European Aid, the Atlantic Pact and re- 
armament will throw a considerable strain upon 
the U.S. Treasury in the coming year. While 
Congress may be unwilling, under present tense 
conditions, te make any substantial cuts in arms 
appropriations, it may listen to the charges of 
waste and inefficiency levelled against the three 
Services by ex-President Hoover’s inquiry com- 
mission and press for greater unification and 
more “ cost-consciousness.” 


Hungary Steps Up the Pace 


The Hungarian Government, which has lagged 
somewhat behind its neighbours, has now set 
about catching up its arrears, politically and 
economically. It has accepted the request of the 
Independence Front for early elections and, after 
the forthcoming dissolution of Parliament, will 
present a single list at the poll which will be held 
in the middle of May. The parties within the 
Front will receive a quota of seats, more than half 
going to the Workers’ Party, formed by fusion of 
the Communists and Social-Democrats; the 
remainder will be split among the Smallholders, 
National Peasants, Radicals and Independent 
Democrats. The new Parliament, thus selected, 
will have the task of drafting a new constitution 
permitting, in Mr. Rakosi’s words, the country to 
“be developed into a People’s Republic.” Much 
time must be spent between now and the end of 
the year in preparation for the commencement of 
the Five Year Plan, which is designed to acceler- 
ate the tempo of industrialisation. By the end of 
1954, if the Plan is carried out successfully, Hun- 
garian industry should be producing more than 
twice as much as before the war. Much of the 


new investment will go into capital goods 
especially in mining, textiles and electrical equip- 
While some further expansion of agricul 


ment. 
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tural production is planned, the goal here is not 


so ambitious. Clearly, success in this field de- 
pends upon the outcome of the present campaign 
against the kulaks. Unless the class struggle 
within the villages can be kept under control— 
and here the Hungarians may profit from the 
Soviet  experience—political difficulties and 
adverse weather could together disrupt the agri- 
cultural plan. But, overall, the increase in pace 
reflects the desire to bring Hungary into step with 
the march of all the East. European nations. 


The Dock Strike 


The lightning strike called by dockers in the 
Port of London is yet another illustration of the 
failure of the machinery for joint consultation in 
industry. It has been an open secret for some 
time that the National Dock Labour Board was 
engaged in reviewing its registers, with a view 
to adjusting, where necessary, the numbers 
eligible, under the decasualisation plan, for guar- 
anteed employment. The Board claims that the 
32 men declared redundant in London were “ in- 
effective” —that is, that their attendances and 
work were unsatisfactory. The strikers’ retort 
is that the men singled out for dismissal were 
men suffering from industrial injuries ox old age; 
and they complain that no pension scheme for 
redundants has yet been worked out. Though it 
may be questioned whether it was worth while 
risking a strike in the Port of London in order to 
save payment of guaranteed wages to 32 out of 
27,000 men, there can be no gainsaying the prin- 
ciple that maintenance of guaranteed weekly pay, 
“work or no work,” is incompatible with carrying 
indefinitely in the docks a labour force dispro- 
portionate to actual need. Little attempt, how- 
ever, seems to have been made to “sell” this to 
the rank and file, with whom the leaders of the 
T. and G.W.U. appear to be as out of touch as 
they were during the stoppage last summer. 


The Division of the Cake 


The most remarkable figure in this year’s 
Budget White Paper is that which shows net sav- 
ing by individuals, as distinct from reserved com- 
pany profits, at a mere £6 million, as against 
£165 million in 1947 and £678 million in 1946. 
Part of the fall is no doubt accounted for by the 
Special Contribution, which was a non-recurrent 
tax on private capital; but, even allowing fer this 
factor, there has been a very sharp fall, which is 
largely the result, no doubt, of deferred spending 
on house repairs and decorations and the renewal 
of other more or less durable consumers’ goods. 
This means that, as matters now stand, capital 
accumulation depends hardly at all on individual 
savings, and comes almost entirely either from 
company reserves or from public capital expen- 
diture. In all, gross capital formation amounted 
to £2,352 million—more than {£300 million 
above last year’s figure—so that the fall in per- 
sonal savings has not meant any decline in capital 
formation as a whole. The White Paper also 
attempts to break up the items of income more 
than in previous years. Wages accounted in 1948 
for 44 per cent. of personal incomes, as against 42 
per cent. in 1947 and 37 per cent, in 1938. 
Salaries were 21 per cent.—the same as last year, 
but less than the 24 per cent. of 1938, largely be- 
cause of reduced employment in the distributive 
trades. Rent, profits and interest were 32 per 
cent., as against 33 per cent. last year and 37 per 
cent. in 1938. Farmers’ incomes are put at £248 
million, as against £60 million in 1938—a sen- 
sational advance, which suggests that agricultural 
subsidies may need review. Unfortunately, 
profits and interest are still linked together in the 
statistics. 


PARLIAMENT: Money, Money, Money 


Tuesday 


Tue House listened wakefully through the Chan- 
cellor’s Budget lecture. Not even the emphatic 
cadence at the end of each sentence could induce 
sleep among Members who, like children at a long 
party, waited expectantly to the very end for the 
distribution of prizes. When.Cripps said, “I turn 
now to the changes in taxation which I propose,” 
the House jerked to attention, and a few Socialists, 
sitting beyond the Bar with their backs to Cripps, 
turned to kneel as though in prayer. 

Traditionally, Chancellors throw off a few minor 
changes at the beginning of their statement. The 
pleasure of anticipating great reliefs (and how con- 
fident each Member was of tax reductions in the 
pearl-pink haze of pre-Budget reveries!) is teased 
and excited by trivial alterations. Cripps at an early 
point announced that the licence duties of hawkers, 
moneylenders and pawnbrokers would be transferred 
to local authorities. Members smiled benevolently. 
The Chancellor’s little joke. Socialists nudged each 
other in the ribs. But by the time Cripps had fin- 
ished talking about changes, there were dry lips and 
haunted eyes on the Labour benches. Ribs became 
sore as the nudges changed to digs. And, among the 
Tories, expressions changed from blankness to won- 
derment, and from wonderment to the benevolence 
which they reserve for Labour Members who, they 
think, are denying the doctrine of their own party. 

After that, a cortége of Socialists, taking the Chan- 
cellor’s peroration as read, moved mourning into the 
Lobbies. Where was the confidence of yesterday, 
asked some. And O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
said others, looking wistfully over their shoulders 
at the Right Honourable Gentleman, the Member 
for Bishop Auckland. But the Tories, who had come 
almost in tears, went rejoicing, and are still laugh- 
ing. 

The Debate, after Cripps had spoken, became a 
triple fugue. There was the back-bench explosion 
of anger, partly based on the merits of the case, 
and partly derived from frustrated hopes. Mark 
Hewitson’s speech was the outburst of one who, 
unable to contradict the accountancy of the balance 


37% 
sheef, yet has the firm belief that there is some- 
thing wrong in the stock-figure and the wages total. 
His last words were “Or else—! ” 

Then there were the Tories like John Anderson, 
who came hurrying forward to congratulate Cripps 
on having been, at last, persuaded of their view. And 
the third strand of the debate was represented in the 
speeches of Silverman, Mitchison and Bruce. They 
established the view, which after the first disappoint- 
ments was more and more widely held among Labour 
supporters, that this Budget, far from being an attack 
on Labour’s standards, was in fact the means by 
which social benefits were being defended against 
Tory attack. But it was not until the Government 
had had the advantage of a speech by Hinchingbrooke 
that the Party really rallied. 

On the third day of the Debate, it seemed that 
the mood of the Parliamentary Labour Party would 
stabilise itself somewhere to the left of Cripps. 
George Wigg’s speech was an immediate echo of 
feeling in the constituencies? The Chancellor had 
produced an erthodox equation of revenue and 
expenditure. W<re the sources of collection and the 
form of disi::oution those that are expected of a 
Socialist Chancellor? Many in the Party said “No! ” 
Nor was tierce general satisfaction with the Chan- 
cellor’s magisterial references to the possibility of 
future special contributions for the Health Service. 
It had the same psychological effect as his last year’s 
tobacco tax—just to remind smokers that he was 
still watching their consumption. 

Yet there is no pleasing some people. And the 
Chancellor, too much to the Right for many in his 
own Party, was too far to the Left for Nigel Birch. 
Apart from its political rancour, Birch’s speech, with 
its warning of foreign competition and its reminder 
against administrative extravagance, was important ~ 
for a Chancellor who on exports and administration 
speaks ex cathedra, and seems impatient of advice 
offered to him by anyone except officials. None the 
less, Birch’s ending of his speech and the day’s 
debate—“ The stars are setting, and the Caravan 
starts for the Dswn of Nothing—Oh, make haste! ” 
was unduly pessimistic. The Chancellor knows 
exactly where he is going. His only problem is to 
take the Party with him. MAURICE EDELMAN 


SIR STAFFORD AND HIS CRITICS 


Tue Budget has provided yet another occasion 
for the meeting of extremes. In jubilant concord, 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Worker celebrate 
the suicide of Social-Democracy and the self- 
confessed bankruptcy of the welfare State. Even 
the Manchester Guardian joins in the chorus with 
an “I told you so! Social Security is after all 
impossible without dearer food.” To add to the 
confusion, a section of the Parliamentary Party 
—for the most part consisting of loyalists who 
bitterly resented attacks on Mr. Bevin’s foreign 
policy—threatens rebellion against the Budget, 
which it condemns as anti-working-class. 

In the hub-bub it is well to look calmly at the 
situation with which the Chancellor had to deal. 
Undoubtedly he was gravely embarrassed by the 
atmosphere created during the last three months. 
The Government had warmed our hearts by a 
series of announcements about our success in 
bridging the export gap; clothes rationing had 
been abolished, as sweet rationing will be within 
the next fortnight, and finally there had been that 
minor but psychologically important relaxation 
of austerity—the resumption of street lighting. 
A people which, through the acceptance of 
extreme austerity, had achieved an astonishing 
come-back from the collapse of July 1947, was 
led to believe that the Budget would contain 
concessions. Nothing in the Economic Survey 
or in Government speeches gave countenance to 
this optimism. But it was undoubtedly fostered 
by Mr. Maurice Webb’s advocacy of tax reliefs 
in the columns of the Nezws of the World and the 
News Chronicle. If the Chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party thought that we could let 


up on austerity, surely, it was asked, Sir Stafford 
Cripps would be bound to relent ? 

There is little doubt that the shock which the 
public received last Wednesday was largely due 
to this pre-Budget build up. Most people would 
have accepted another twelve months of austerity 
with resignation if they had not been induced to 
hope for something more pleasant. And now 
the shock is being exploited to suggest that the 
Budget is a grave departure from previous Govern- .. 
ment policy, a tacit admission that Tory criticism 
of Socialist finance was right after all, and that 
social security must always cost the working man 
more than it is worth. 

The truth is very different. If the Chancellor 
had had £300 million of surplus revenue, this 
could have been the most popular Budget in 
history. Social security costs could have been 
covered and simultaneously generous concessions 
been made to the housewife and the smoker, as 
well as to the beer-drinker. This is not a Utopian 
vision. Indeed it would have happened last week 
had it not been for one thing—the rising cost of 
defence. It was not the price of the health service, 
but the decision to make jet bombers and battle- 
ships which made austerity inevitable. 

In these columns we have predicted frequently 
that even the present scale of rearmament would 
depress living standards. In this Budget the 
prediction is fulfilled. We cannot spend £750 
million on guns without reducing the supply of 
butter. Labour loyalists who a few weeks ago 


voted for the defence estimates cannot logically 
rebel when the Chancellor asks them to foot the 
bill. Captain Hewitson’s furious attack on the, 
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Government last Thursday was somewhat tardy. 
Instead of waiting for the Budget, he should have 
put down a vote of censure on Mr. Alexander. 

Some of the critics accept this, but complain 
that Sir, Stafford might have shown more tact 
and psychological insight: the pill could have 
been coloured differently. Such arguments are 
largely self-deception. It is true that a reduction 
in beer prices, combined with an increase in 
food costs, has confused and exasperated the man 
in the street. He can hardly be expected to 
understand that the penny was taken off beer 
largely because revenue was sinking, or that this 
concession was not made “ at the expense of the 
housewife.” The unpopular decision to freeze food 
subsidies at {465 million was made from qu‘te 
séparate policy considerations. The Chancellor 
might have foreseen this reaction in the country. 
While keeping the price of beer unchanged, he 
might have cut purchase tax on essentials. But 
_ these are really minor matters of “showmanship” 
which do not affect the main issue. The British 
people cannot be fooled by fiscal pirouettes into 
believing that am austerity meal is really a feast. 
It is an insult to the underpaid railway or textile 
worker to plead, as Captain Hewitson did, that 
he could be bribed into foregoing a wage increase 
if Sir Stafford would dish him out “a little bit 
of something from under the counter.”” Budgetary 
window-dressing cannot affect the legitimacy of 
wage claims. Does anyone for instance seriously 
pretend that some slight remissions of purchase 
tax would have persuaded Mr. Figgins to with- 
draw his demand for a 12s. 6d. increase in the 





basic wage rate payab'e to the railwaymen ? 

Captain Hewitson’s outburst, however, did 
reflect the views of many of his colleagues on the 
T.U.C. The wage freeze cannot be maintained 
for another year; and, if increases are general 
throughout industry, they will force up prices and 
jeopardise our exports which are already meeting 
buyers’ resistance. The danger is obvious enough. 

The responsibility, however, for meeting it 
lies not with the Chancellor but with the T.U.C. 
There are scores of categories of workers whose 
basic rates do not exceed £5 a week. They need 
wage increases and they would have needed them, 
in terms of social justice, even if rearmament had 
not prevented budgetary concessions. The trouble 
is that, in the hierarchical structure of British 
industry, concessions to the grossly underpaid 
nearly always produce concessions to those next 
above them and so on to the top of industry. 
In the past, it has been impossible to improve the 
lot of the depressed worker in relation to his better 
paid colleagues because his pittance wages were 
a sign of their superior status. 

If the wage demands, which undoubtedly will 
be made this summer, are not to lead straight to 
inflation, the Trade Union leaders will have to 
display real statesmanship and begin to develop 
a wages policy for industry asa whole. This means 
discriminating between wage claims according to 
need, even if this violates the traditional scale of 
status between one worker and another. Sooner 
or later this task had to be faced by the T.U.C. 
It has been made desperately wipene: by this 
year’s Budget. 


AMERICAN LABOUR IN POLITICS 


[This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, M.P.} 


Who elected Harry Truman? The Unions 
claim that they were the decisive factor; but statis- 
tically as good a case can be made out for the 
Mid-Western corn farmers, and an even better 
one for the Negroes. The question, however, is 
now really academic. Labour might have won 
the election for Truman if it had remained true 
to the Gompers formula and traded its votes to 
the highest bidder; equally, it might have failed 
to elect the man it desired, even after it became 
politically conscious. What matters is not the 
vote of last November, but the fact that Labour 
is at last providing the mass basis for political 
action which American Liberalism has always 
lacked. 

This, indeed, is the most vivid impression 
which I received from my visits to Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. Within two or 
three days one had got to know a group of Trade 
Union leaders and middle-class liberals with 
whom a British Socialist could feel completely at 
home. A few years ago American Liberalism— 
outside one or two States—consisted of a number 
of small and often frustrated groups, “do- 
gooders ” in civic politics, or supporters of special 
causes like Republican Spain or Civil Rights. The 
New Deal was really a Federal affair, directed 
from Washington, with few roots in local life. 
It was no doubt this lack of an indigenous mass 
movement which drove so many American 
liberals into membership of the Communist 
Party, or at least spiritual reliance on Russia. 
All this has changed. Now, A.D.A.— Americans 
for Democratic Action—the Fair Deal organisa- 
tion whose National Convention took place last 
week, can bring middle-class liberals into con- 
structive co-operation with the Unions. In Cleve- 
land I heard a liberal, from the local University, 
say, “ We really can’t discuss social security until 
we've dealt with Ernest Bevin.” But he was 


impatiently dismissed as an “intellectual”; and I 
was delighted to find that the relevance of our 
Socialist experiment to an American planned 
economy can at last be analysed without first 
settling the subject of Palestine. 

In this momentous change, the Communist 
purge has played an important and, in many 
respects, a positive part. Outside New York and 
Washington—and, to a lesser extent, Chicago— 
I did not find an atmosphere of “ witch-hunting.” 
Elsewhere, particularly in the C.1.0., the purge 
has been a pungent form of political education. 
The Unions tolerated Communist leadership pre- 
cisely because they did not take politics seriously; 
indeed, it was John L. Lewis, the leading expo- 
nent of political non-partisanship, who originally 
brought the Communists into the organisation of 
the C.1.0. But as soon as the Unions were forced 
into politics, they had to work out a really 
American approach; and this meant—in a 
period of American-Soviet friction—breaking 
with the C.P. The ferocious struggle that 
ensued provided excellent political training, and 
forced the Right wing to find the answers to 
Communist polemics. Inevitably, the battle took 
place exclusively in terms of foreign policy, with 
the result that, since “Left” and “Communist” 
are now synonymous terms, the Labour Move- 
ment lacks a well-defined non-Communist Left 
with a militant domestic policy. Since the Fair 
Deal is little more than an election slogan, this is 
a serious gap. A.D.A. will have to fill it by mak- 
ing itself the Fabian Society of American 
Labour. 

Particularly in northern cities, which have large 
Irish, Italian and Polish populations, the Catholic 
Church, operating through A.C.T.U.—the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists—played a 
prominent part in the defeat of the Communists. 
I expected to find that its influence had been 
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reactionary. To some extent this was true of 
foreign policy. During my visit there was a very 
healthy reaction by’ non-Catholics against the 
ballyhoo about Cardinal Mindszenty. The 
Methodist Churches in particular suspected that 
American foreign policy was being manipulated 
for Papist ends. But in domestic affairs, as far 
as I could see, the Catholic influence inside the 
Unions has been socially progressive. In all the 
cities I visited, Catholic Fathers, more often than 
not Jesuits, are closely associated with the Unions, 
and taking the lead on such radical issues as race. 
Sometimes the hierarchy supports them, and 
sometimes it obviously disapproves. These 
Labour priests, as I learnt for myself, are out- 
standing men; and I could find no Union leader 
who, even in the closest privacy, would deny 
that their Catholicism is a genuinely progressive 
force, particularly in the sphere of workers’ 
education. 

Political activity in the C.LO. is handled by 
the Political Action Committee; in the A.F. of 
L., by the Labour League. In each city I found 
that the organisations and personalities ran true 
to type. In the AF. of L. offices, a British 
Socialist feels at home. Here is the musty craft 
atmosphere of our own Trade Union bureau- 
cracy; here are the assertively working-class types, 
who suspect intellectuals and distrust economic 
theory. The AF. of L. has been in politics for 
50 years. It has adapted itself to its environ- 
ment, come to terms with the political machines, 
and is confident that the C.1.0. will do the same 
when it shakes down. Over the way, at the 
Political Action Committee, the atmosphere is 
different; up-to-date office equipment, research 
staff with University degrees, and discussion thick — 
with statistics and ambitious plans. Everywhere 
I went, the P.A.C. was the political leader, and 
the Labour League of the A.F. of L. a reluctant, 
rather sceptical second string. There are excep- 
tions, of course. Dubinsky, sitting at what was 
ence Henry Ford’s desk in Henry Ford’s offices 
in New York (now purchased by his Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers), and telling Philadelphia indus- 
trialists how to imcrease productivity, seems to 
belong in the C.1.0.; just as one sometimes feels 
that Philip Murray’s solidly-organised Steel- 
workers might be more at home in the A.F. of 
L. But generally the pattern holds. The local 
leaders of the A.F. of L. tend to identify politics 
with the pay-roll. In Chicago they officially sup- 
ported Mr. Green, the notoriously corrupt Re- 
publican Governor, last November, because most 
of them were personally in his debt. When the 
C.1.0. endorsed Adlai Stevenson, however, the 
membership revolted, and Stevenson won Illinois 
for the Democrats. In Cleveland I found a simi- 
lat situation. The A.F. of L. leadership backed 
a machine politician against Governor Lausche— 
and lost. 

There can be no question of blaming the A.F. 
of L. The €.1.0, was fortunate in the time of its 
birth. A child of the depression, it has no laissez- 
faire tradition to throw off. It knows that it was 
nursed through infancy by a benevolent Demo- 
cratic President and that, outside the New Deal 
nursery, it would never have grown to maturity. 
Politics are in its bones, and the Fair Deal appears 
to it not as a plank in a politician’s platform, but 
as a necessity of existence. The Taft-Hartley 
Act drove a reluctant A.F. of L., including half a 
dozen traditionally Republican Unions, into last- 
minute door-knocking for Democratic candidates. 
For the C.I.O., Taft-Hartley was an extra incen- 
tive to the type of political activity which 
Hillman had begun in 1940. 

Everyone with whom I got down to discus- 
sing details agreed that last November the Unions 
did much too little much too late. By a last 
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minute effort they knocked out certain well- 
known reactionaries; but in the primaries, where 
the candidates are elected by registered Party 
members, and in the formulation of policy at the 
Democratic Convention, their influence was 
negligible. In fact, until the autumn of 1948, 
they did not trouble to go into politics, because 
they thought that Truman had no chance. 

To-day, they are paying the price for this 
negligence. In Pittsburgh I was told by the chief 
P.A.C. organiser that he had virtually written-off 
the Eighty-First Congress, and in other cities I 
heard the same story. So the P.A.C.—and, to a 
lesser extent, the Labour League—is now at work 
throughout the industrial North preparing for the 
mid-term elections in 1950. They hope to in- 
crease the chances of the Fair Deal by defeating 
another batch of reactionaries—first and foremost 
Senator Taft in Ohio—and increasing the number 
of New Liberals in both Houses. The first task 
is to persuade Union members to register as elec- 
tors. In the U.S.A.—for reasons I shall discuss 
next week—voting is not made easy. The elector 
must himself go down to the City Hall and place 
his name on the electoral roll. The rules 
vary. In some States it must be done annually; 
in others, after any election when one has 
failed to vote; while in Georgia, an elector must 
be ready to answer twenty questions about the 
Constitution, a device intended to keep the 
Negroes off the register, which has actually re- 
sulted in a heart-warming campaign of political 
education. When one recalls that last November 
only 50 per cent. of the adult population voted, 
it is easy to realise why registration is the most 
important political activity of the Labour Move- 
ment. 

The second task is to break down the lists of 
union members according to*their home addresses, 
and then build a political organisation in the 
wards and precincts, which can either co-operate 
with or challenge the Party machines. This work 
was being started in every city I visited. In 
Chicago, the C.1.O. was taking a step further. 
There, Trade Unionists were being trained in 
“community work”—that is, in those jobs of 
“personal service to the deserving poor” which 
give the city machines their main hold on the 
electorate. 

How is this new political organisation to be 
used? I took part in many discussions on this 
subject. I choose the example of Detroit, not be- 
cause it is typical—Detroit possesses probably the 
most politically-conscious Labour Movement in 
America—but because it reveals the problem most 
clearly. With over 600,000 members, Walter 
Reuther’s United Automobile Workers dominate 
the city, and indeed the State of Michigan. They 
elected the new Governor—the rich young liberal, 
“Soapy” Williams—and they have already per- 
meated the weak Democratic machine in some 
Congressional Districts. There is little doubt 
that the U.A.W. could take over that machine and 
dictate its policy as well as its candidates; it could 
also capture the City Hall. Only control of the 
State legislature is barred by the jerrymandering 
which, in almost every State, gives the agriculural 
counties a permanent majority over the industrial 
areas. 

Just because political power is not a remote 
ideal in Detroit, but an imminent possibility, there 
is dissension in the U.A.W. On the one side are 
the advocates of continued permeation. They be- 
lieve, probably rightly, that a Labour Party, 
either in municipal or State politics, would alien- 
ate the middle-classes and the farmers and 
put Labour in a permanent minority, even 
in Michigan. So they prefer to work inside the 
Democratic machine. The Reuther brothers and 
Emil Mazey, the militant Secretary of the U.A.W., 


are at best tepid supporters of this policy, despite 
its unexpected success last November. As old- 
time Socialists, their inclination is to form an in- 
dependent Labour Party, and no doubt they are 
encouraged by the example of the C.C.F., a few 
miles away in Windsor, to which-many Canadian 


members of the Union belong. But their’ chief 


argument against permeation is undoubtedly a 
series of questions. Shall we take over the 
machine, or will it take us over? Is i\.c Labour 
Movement strong enough, or cohesive enough, to 
clean up the corruption of machine politics? By 
forfeiting our independence, shall we not lose our 
bargaining power with the Democratic bosses? 
There is no “correct” answer to these ques- 
tions, either in Detroit or anywhere else. Ameri- 
can politics are as mobile as American labour, 
and tactics must vary from place to place and 
from time to time. But one thing is certain. No 
valid analogy can be drawn from the history of 
the British Labour Party. Fortunately for us, we 
were never faced with the wholesale corruption 
and jerrymandering in State and city government 
which confront American Labour to-day. But 
the boss and his machine deserve an article to 
themselves. R. H. S. CrossMan 


A LONDON DIARY 


"THe behaviour of Mr. Hayward, the Labour 
Party Leader of the L.C.C., after his Party’s 
crushing defeat last Wednesday, was surely quite 
extraordinarily maladroit. To give the impres- 
sion that he wanted to wangle a Labour majority 
by the election of aldermen was bad enough; to 
announce his plan without consulting either his 
own colleagues or Sir Percy Harris, whose views 
were bound to be of some importance, only con- 
firmed the suspicion about boss-rule in County 
Hali which had already cost the London Labour 
much electoral support. Herbert Morrison made 
the same mistake as Bismarck. He constructed 
a system which was unworkable if ever lesser 
men took it over. The Socialist County Coun- 
cillor in London, subject to a discipline far more 
severe than that of the Parliamentary Party across 
the river, has become a voting cypher ever since 
the fatal decision that policy matters should not 
be discussed in Council committees, but only by 
the inner Party caucus. The idea that this caucus 
system must at all costs be preserved in a Coun- 
cil evenly divided between Labour and Tory is 
downright absurd. After all, though party 
politics are unavoidable in local Government, there 
is a large area of administration in which co- 
operation is both habitual and sensible. States- 
manship would surely have suggested, as at least 
one possibility, that, since the electorate had given 
no clear mandate to either party, the Committee 
Chairmanships should be shared. I am sure that 
many Labour Councillors would have welcomed 
this as an opportunity for loosening Party dis- 
cipline and giving a chance for the individual 
initiative which is needed in any live and vigorous 
local authority. 
* * * 

If the British and Indian Governments have 
their way, the Conference of Commonwealth Pre- 
miers will strictly confine itself to a single con- 
stitutional problem. It is not a new problem: 
it has long been obvious that the legal relations 
of the members of the Commonwealth would 
have to be reconsidered, especially in the light 
of the new status of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
Indian leaders have been long committed to a Re- 
publican constitution for India. They desire, 
however, to remain within the Commonwealth. 
They don’t want to follow De Valera’s precedent; 
on the contrary, they agree with General Smuts 
that one “must be in or out of the Common- 
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wealth,” and they would like to be “in.” The 
problem should be soluble by common citizenship 
within a Commonwealth Club of which King 
George VI is the head. The snag is not so much 
the problem of squaring the circle—lawyers 
often manage that—but rather the attitude of Dr. 
Malan and General Smuts, whose last statement 
seems to be intended to provoke the whole issue 
of White domination or racial equality in the 
Commonwealth. The row between South Africa 
and India will in any case arise in the United 
Nations, which has on its agenda the problem 
of racial discrimination against Indians in South 
Africa. It will’ be unfortunate if South Africa 
insists on starting the row also at this Common- 
wealth Conference; if they do, Pandit Nehru can 
retort, if he thinks fit, that the majority of 
citizens of the British Commonwealth are 
“coloured,” and that when General Smuts says 
that “if you choose to be out of the Common- 
wealth, you are out entirely and not on terms that 
can be devised,” he is forgetting that it is not 
a coloured skin but racial Fascism that is anoma- 
lous in the Commonwealth. 

* * 


The case of Mrs. Duffy is not merely one of a 
“ girl-wife.”” sentenced to death for the killing 
of an undesirable husband and then reprieved 
after widespread publicity: it is also an embar- 
rassing illustration of the chaos we have made 
of our law relating to murder. During last year’s 
eight-months’ “truce,” when reprieve followed 
automatically on the death sentence while Lords 
and Commons played Box and Cox with the 
abolition proposal, the Judges, by way of show- 
ing that things were different at least for the time 
being, told every convicted murderer that he was 
to “suffer death by hanging” instead of “hang- 
ing by the neck until he was dead”; and they 
omitted the prayer that the Lord might have 
mercy on his soul. Among the murderers thus 
reassured were several of the worst types, and 
there was a bitter irony in the fact that one of 
the first to hang when the truce was ended was 
Margaret Allen, almost certainly a mental defec- 
tive. Last year’s abolition vote in the Commons 
will no doubt prove to have been the beginning 
of the end of hanging, but meanwhile many 
thoughtful people are bewildered as much by the 
vagaries of the reprieve system as by their un- 
familiarity with the weighty evidence for aboli- 
tion. The terms of reference of the Gowers Com- 
mission are not likely to permit much of that evi- 
dence to emerge, but abolition will no doubt come 
to this country, as it has to others, by abrogation 
rather than by legislation. Just at present, abroga- 
tion seems farther off than ever. 


* * * 


One statutory curtailment of the “freedom of 
the press” that seems to have fallen into disuse is 
section 41 of the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, which 
prohibits the photographing or sketching of any 
judge, witness, juror, or “party to any proceed- 
ings, whether civil or criminal,” who is entering 
or leaving the building—or even the precincts of 
it—where any court of law is being held. To 
judge from the pictures that have helped to keep 
us informed about the Haigh case, including 
pictures of the gymnasts actually taking the pic- 
tures from window-sills, ledges, parapets, lamp- 
posts, and the roofs of cars, it seems that the 
police are not bothering about it any more. It 
was enforced fairly strictly for a few years after 
1925, camera-men even being prevented by the 
police from, photographing the Lord Mayor’s 
coach as he went into the Old Bailey to open the 
sessions. Mr. Justice Avory once told a specially 
enterprising photographer that “the precints of 
the court” included the steps of the hotel where 
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his Lordship was staying on circuit in an Assize 
town! Probably the prohibition was always dffi- 
cult to enforce, and the utmost vigilance could be 
defeated by the kind of enthusiast who used a 
telescopic iens to photograph Princess Elizabeth 
at a window of Buckingham Palace a few nights 
before the birth of her son. Laws that cannot. be 
‘enforced should of course be scrapped; but this 
ane will probably be kept alive so that the authori- 
ties can, when they think press enthusiasm is 
going too far, “make an example” of someone. 
* * * 

A number of readers have kindly given me de- 
tails, or sent me more or less complete copies of 
the poem I quoted a fortnight ago. It is called 
Lilliput Levee and was first published in 1868. 
The author was W. B. Rands. It has appeared 
in more than one book of children’s verse; notably 
in a volume called Lilliput Lyrics, illustrated by 
Charles Robinson and published at the Bodley 
Head in 1899. Judging from several letters sent 
me, there must be many people, like myself, who 
have cherished half-memories of this poem from 
childhood, without ever having the book to pass 
on to the children of this generation. 

* * * 


The first time I saw Mr. Ralph Slater display- 
ing his powers of hypnosis at the Princes he was 
much troubled with draughts. Everyone on the 
stage agreed there was a terrible draught. It gave 
Mr. Slater a cold in the head and a troublesome 
cough; he was forced continually to reassure his 
subjects that they were in fact feeling no draught, 
but were warm and comfortable. Apparently a 
draught may wake up a hypnotised subject. But 
none of them did wake up and the show was tech- 
nically a triumph. Al! the chosen victims did ex- 
actly what they were told to do to the ecstatic de- 
light of the audience; they even lavished passion- 
ate affection on a doll while dreaming that it was 
a favourite film star. I found myself laughing 
at intervals for the next twenty-four hours. I 
went again the next night. Mr. Slater had 
obviously had a _ heart-to-heart talk to the 
manager. There were no draughts. On the 
contrary. It was, Mr. Slater kept saying, like a 
Turkish bath on the stage. Draughts it seemed 
had been too well eliminated. Mr. Slater was 
like the bow-legged man who practised Couéism 
so hard that he became knock-kneed. Also he was 
tired having given a matinee performance. 
Certainly something was wrong with the animal 
magnetism or whatever it is that they now call 
hypnotic power. He kept failing. One subject 
was perfectly in control. The others woke up 
just when he told them they were most firmly 
asleep; they tended not to do what they were 
told and were exchanged for other subjects or 
sent off to sleep again. This was a bad evening 
for Mr.. Slater, I suppose. A perspiring evening 
with some loss of face. Actually I found it more 
instructive than the first slicker performance. 
The failures made the show completely convinc- 
ing. They so obviously surprised and dismayed 
Mr. Slater. They confirmed too the observation 
that -the easy subjects of hypnosis are the young 
and usually the unsophisticated. Complex and 
mature minds tend to resist. I should like to 
hear the testimony of a trained and experienced 
hypnotist like Mr. Slater about the claims some- 
times made that “confessions” in eastern 
countries (never oddly enough in this country or 
America where they are also common) are pro- 
duced by hypnosis. I suggest they would repudi- 
ate any power to compel by hypnotic suggestion 
a tough-minded, middle-aged man to make a 
public statement, lengthy and complex in content, 
which contradicted his faith and repudiated his 
life’s loyalties. CriTIc 





THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS 


“The task of expanding our exports to North 
America is one of the greatest challenges in all our 
history io the merchant adventuring spirit.”—The 
President of the Board of Trade. April 11th. 
Forth goes the cail to the mercantile adventurers! 

Sweep the wide Atlantic in the quest for golden gain. 

The Board of Trade is veering 
. To support of privateering, 
And it’s Westward ho! for dollars, and the Marshall- 
Truman Main! 


Loud is the cry for the spirit of Dick Whittington, 
Freed from the trammels of the niggling bureaucrat! 
If Whittington’s tradition 
Speeds the treasure expedition, 
The State will make available the necessary cat! 


Whitehall will favour the mercantile adventurers, 
Fitting out the galleons on their privateering quest, 
With what commercial rapture 
New markets they will capture, 
Beating up the Channel with the plunder of the West! 


Now is the time for adventurous aggressiveness, 
Argosies of commerce the State will subsidise, 
With a privateering charter 
For sale, exchange and barter, 
And Government facilities for private enterprise! 


Here lie the bales of the British manufacturers, 
Mercantile adventurers can close the dollar gap! 
But will they plough the ocean 
For the sake of sales-promotion, 
If. all their laden treasure must be poured in 
Whitehal!’s lap? 


That is the catch for the mercantile adventurers! 
What the incentive to sail the treasure ships? 
For here is just the hell of it, 
They'll never get a smell of it, 
Since privateering profits are but treasure trove for 
Cripps. 
SAGITTARIUS 


J. L. HAMMOND 


‘Trrovcn the death of J. L. Hammond we 
have lost a generous humanist whose books 
rank high among the forces that shaped his 
generation and the next. The trilogy which he 
and his wife, Barbara, wrote on the history of 
the Industrial Revolution was decisive, not 
merely because it told a story of suffering and 
struggle with insight and dramatic power; it 
helped to form our values. One gained a longer 
spell of life by projecting one’s memory, so to 
speak, into the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. But that was not all. One rose 
from these moving pages with a new understanding 
of what a planless society, bent on the ruthless 
acquisition of wealth, must mean for the working 
masses in misery and waste. The Hammonds 
never discussed the economics of capitalism and 
laissez faire, but they disposed of them more 
effectively than any of the academic theorists 
by uncovering their record. 

Here was the story, generation by generation, 
of the degradation of the peasantry, first into a 
rural proletariat and then into the helpless 
victim of Lancashire’s machines. The stages of 
the process were traced with scientific accuracy 
—the enclosure of the open fields and the theft 
of the commons, the servitude of the Speenham- 
land system, the forced migration of the pauper 
children, and, parallel with this Calvary, the hope- 
less struggle of the handicraft weavers for sur- 
vival. The Hammonds never toyed with any 
Marxist formulation of the class struggle, but 
they gave us the concrete facts with deadly 
accuracy—the working of the law of conspiracy, 
the villainies of the agents provocateurs, the 
vengeance of interested magistrates and the 
final threat of Botany Bay. These books described 
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for us the agony of life within the mill and the 
squalor of the new industrial towns. From 
The Village Labourer, The Town Labourer and 
The Skilled Labourer the story ran on with 
unflagging interest till the first glimmers of ho-e 
began to dawn in The Bleak Age. 

The achievement was unusual because the 
Hammonds combined a scrupulous integrity 
in their laborious researches with a rare distinc- 
tion of literary style. J. L. Hammond was 
a master of rhythmical prose, who could combine 
the dignity of a Gibbon with a warmth that 
was all his own. There are pages in these books 
that delight the reader’s ear, while they stimulate 
his imagination. It is significant that biographical 
themes attracted him. His lives of Charles 
James Fox and Shaftesbury and his elaborate 
study of Gladstone’s dealings with the Irish 
Question are as characteristic of him as the books 
that deal with the Industrial Revolution. These 
latter are, indeed, in some sense ‘biographies of 
anonymous heroes, the labourers who combined 
to end their wrongs. 

The man whom we have to thank for this 
enduring gift had a simple but sufficient motive 
that inspired him throughout his long life of 
incessant work. With his whole being he hated 
cruelty and oppression. There lay the emotional 
spring of his historical books, and this it was 
that made him, at the outset of his journalistic 
career, a passionate opponent of the Boer War. 
The Speaker, which he started at the age of 26, 
was in the literary sense a brilliant weekly, 
for Belloc and Chesterton enlivened its pages, 
but it failed in those days of violent political 
cleavage to win a wide public, because Hammond 
would never compromise or muffle his denun- 
ciations of the predatory aim and ruthless con- 
duct of this sordid adventure in Imperialism. 
His was a singularly lovable personality, which 
won him the affection and admiration of many 
friends—his seniors like C. P. Scott, L. T. Hob- 
house and Lord Courtney, no less than the young 
men who were proud to work with him. But 
with his courage went an impatience with stupidity 
and a contempt for dishonesty that could spur him 
to unflinching militancy. In spite of his phys- 
ical frailty and his distaste for every aspect of 
soldiering, he none the less insisted on serving 
in the artillery during the first World War. 

A wide public came to know and respect 
Hammond the historian. Others learned to 
recognise the work of his eloquent and persuasive 
pen in his unsigned leaders in the Manchester 
Guardian. But it was my good fortune to know 
him as colleague and friend from the first days 
of the Boer War. In him and Barbara Hammond 
their intimates came to see the pair who, in work 
and leisure, gave to their generation the perfect 
model of human companionship. He was, 
when we worked together, not merely a loyal 
comrade ; he eased our difficulties and cheered 
our idle hours as much by his lively humour as 
by his old-world courtesy. He could tell a good 
story with the skill of a practised artist. Ill 
health obliged him to spend the greater part 
of his life in the country, far from Fleet Street 
and the British Museum, with the threat of a 
sudden end always hanging over him. He took 
his banishment gaily and I was never sure which 
pleasure he most enjoyed, the polishing of 
a perfect paragraph or the grooming of the horse 
on which he cantered over the Chilterns. In 
his generation, liberal humanism inspired a 
notable group of men, as disinterested as they 
were able. Though Nevinson and John A. Hobson 
were among them, there was none who surpassed 
Hammond in courage, humanity and creative 
skill. H. N. BRAILSFORD 
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YUGOSLAVIA AT THE 
CROSSROADS 


How, if at all, can the Soviet Union prevent Yugo- 
slavia from “turning West,” even though nomin- 
ally still remaining Russia’s ally? The simplest 
way, on the face of it, would be to make peace with 
Tito. Is itstill possible? Or has the quarrel gone 
too far? Short of violence, the Russians have 
tried every possible way of undermining the 
“Tito Clique.” The Cominform Resolution 
openly called on all good Communists to throw 
Tito out. It failed. When it comes to foiling 
conspiracies, Rankovic’s police know how to go 
about the job as well as anybody. Later, after all 
the failures to split the nation, the Party and the 
Army, Pravda dropped a broad hint that if only 
Tito turned Rankovic out, peace between Belgrade 
and Moscow might still be possible. Tito did not 
fall for the offer, which amounted to an attempt to 
split the leadership.. Instead, he saw to it that 
Congress after Congress was called, and that all 
the Communist leaders in every part of the 
country publicly committed themselves to support- 
ing him against the Cominform. If there were 
any doubtful characters in the Montenegrin or 
Bosnian Governments, they were unobtrusively 
sacked; and, in the administration, suspected 
“Cominformists” were quickly eliminated. If 
some experienced men had to be replaced by in- 
experienced Tito Youth lads, it couldn’t be helped. 

On the face of it, it would seem that there is really 
only one thing to do: to organise a “ palace revolu- 
tion” in Belgrade. But whocan doit? Rumours 
have been current of some arrests having recently 
been made in the U.D.B.A.., the secret police. Their 
purpose is clearly to suggest that, if there is trouble 
inside Rankovic’s police, then the game must really 
be up for Tito; but there is nothing to show that 


_ these rumours are more than part of the war of 


nerves. Another theory, put forward by some 
Western diplomats here, is that, sooner or later, 
there may be a rebellion against Tito inside the 
army, on the ground that, without proper arms 
from Russia or Czechoslovakia, it is now fit for 
little more than guerrilla warfare. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the Yugoslav army, 
or, at any rate, its officers want to be armed and, 
in consequence, bossed by the Russian General 
Staff. General Arso Jovanovic, shot en route 
for Rumania, was in favour of this line, but there 
is little evidence that he had many followers among 
the Yugoslav officer corps. In the army, the 
Partisan tradition is still strong. 

From Moscow’s point of view, the question of 
the Yugoslav army is important. For a Western 
invading army the Croatian plain would be the 
shortest route into Hungary; and, as distinct from 
Austria, there would be no Russian troops there 
to stop it. The Yugoslav army, as at present 
organised, could not put up much of a fight against 
a modern Angle-American army. From a strate- 
gic point of view, therefore, it is desirable for the 
Soviet Union that the Yugoslav forces should be 
turned into an effective standardised part of the 
Red Army, as the Czech and Polish armies are. 
Tito will not hear of it; and this is one of the funda- 
mental reasons why, as a matter of ordinary 
security, the Russians would like to see Tito 
replaced by a more reliable military ally. This is 
more important to them than their alleged dis- 
pleasure with Tito for having gone ahead with 
industrialisation too quickly. 

According to Tito’s speech in December, the 
“real” reason for the Cominform Resolution was 
his unwillingness to submit to the Russian demand 
that Yugoslavia should “await her turn,” and not 
start industrialising until Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia had completed their respective, Five-Year 


Plans, and that meantime she should supply 
Eastern Europe with food and raw materials. It 
is doubtful if the issue was as simple as all that; 
there may have been disagreement over “tempo,” 
but Yugoslavia had quite recently been praised by 
the Russians, including “ Cominform” Professor 
Yudin, for her industrial efforts. Still, Tito’s story 
about the Russians treating potentially wealthy 
Yugoslavia as a poor relation, and almost as a 
colony, was a good propaganda line for home con- 
sumption. 

What, then, can Moscow do to get rid of Tito? 
A “ palace revolution” (or, to put it more crudely, 
assassination) can never be absolutely excluded, 
but Tito is certainly taking every precaution not 
only to protect his own life, but also to train at least 
three possible successors—Rankovic, Djilas and 
Kardelj. Whether the Tito regime would col- 
lapse with Tito’s death is not absolutely certain. 
It might, but it might not. Of course, the col- 
lapse of the Yugoslav Five-Year Plan would 
totally discredit the Tito regime, and then, of 
course, anything might happen; but if, with the 
help of the West, the Plan can, at least partially, be 
carried out, and if, moreover, trade with the West 
means at least a slight increase in consumer goods, 
Tito’s position will be strengthened—and without 
much loss of face even amongst his Communist 
supporters. These naturally always like to recall 
that, after all, Russia bought any amount of stuff, 
and accepted technical aid from the West, during 
her first Five-Year Plan. 

So, if the Russians cannot “ get at Tito” either 
through creating a struggle amongst the Com- 
munists in Yugoslavia, or through bringing about 
an economic collapse (which they certainly tried 
to do with their economic sanctions), then there is 
only one possible way of causing trouble. Although 
Tito has been more.successful than Yugoslavia’s 
other rulers in settling the nationalities problem, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the Yugoslav 
“nation” is solidly united. Serbs and Croats are 
still far from loving one another, but from the 
Russian point of view, Croatia is not a good place 
for starting trouble; for if the Croats don’t love the 
Serbs, they love the Cominform even less. 
Macedonia is clearly the place where the Russians 
would try to disrupt the national unity of Yugo- 
slavia—if they wished to do so. Lazar Kolishevsky, 
the Premier of Yugoslav Macedonia, is a staunch 
Titoite, but can the same be said of all Macedonian 
Communists? Obviously not. The whole history 
of the Macedonian Communist Party is a patch- 
work of deviations. Many officials in Skoplje were 
born in Bulgaria; many feel a much closer affinity 
with Bulgaria than with Serbia; many have the 
“ partition” of Macedonia on the brain. And 
from Greece and Bulgaria come voices promising 
the Macedonians a Great Macedonia, with 
Salonika as its capital! 

After Moshe Pijade denounced this scheme in 
the Belgrade press, the Greek Communist Party 
denied that such an offer had ever been made; 
there was no question of surrendering Salonika. 
And yet, the idea of a Greater Communist Macc- 
donia (with or without Salonika) must be making 
headway in Skoplje. Since Tito will not envisage 
a Balkan Federation on the lines proposed by 
Dimitrov, it means that the only way in which 
Yugoslav and Pirin (Bulgarian) Macedonia can be 
united is for the former to “break away from 
Belgrade.” Is Tito to “drown in blood the Mace- 
donian people’s struggle for independence”? All 
these schemes appear to enjoy the support of the 
Greek Communist leaders, Zachariadis and Joan- 
nides; and it is just conceivable that, in the course 
of this year, we may see some sort of “centre of 
resistance” to Belgrade being set up in Mace- 
donia, which might become the rallying point for 
not only the Greater Macedonia “autonomists” 
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but also for all pro-Cominform elements in Yugo- 
slavia. 

It would be, however, a dangerous game for the 
Cominform to play. For what if Tito were to hit 
hard—at the risk of being called a Greater Serb 
Nationalist, but with the support of the Croats 
and Slovenes and all others who would be only 
too glad to fight this Cominform attempt to 
“smash Yugoslav unity”? There is some talk 
among diplomats in Belgrade of a modus vivendi 
being reached between Belgrade and Athens; and 
the Americans seem to be trying hard to get the 
Yugoslavs to close the Greek frontier so that no 
help whatsoever reaches the guerrillas from here. 
However, becoming pals with Athens must be the 
last thing in the world to suit Tito at present, and 
anyone demanding this from him must be crazy. 

Belgrade feels that Moscow has really been 
“ slipping,” and that it could have saved itself end- 
less trouble if it had not hurled the Cominform 
anathema at Yugoslavia. As long ago as last 
summer, during the Danube Conference in Bel- 
grade, Anna Pauker is reported to have remarked: 
“If we had known they would react like this, we 
wouldn’t have done it. We would have done some- 
thing different.” Russia may try to repair the 
consequences of a first-class blunder. But the 
simplest solution—making peace with Tito—is 
also the most difficult. 

Belgrade, April. ALEXANDER WERTH 
(Concluded) 


THE DANCING NEEDLE 


(By a Correspondent) 


“‘Urmury is selling, non-utility isn’t.” That is 
roughly how the trade sums up the present posi- 
tion in the men’s clothing industry. De-ration- 
ing has merely confirmed the diagnosis that 
people lacked money, not coupons. Men’s out- 
fitters, finding it impossible to sell the more ex- 
pensive non-utility garments, are refusing to take 
delivery; stocks at manufacturers and wholesalers 
are piling up. 

This is not surprisng when one considers that, 
in general, the whole range of prices of non-utility 
clothes has trebled since before the war. One 
well-known West End outfitter, for instance, who 
used to sell suits for £8, £10 and £12, now begins 
his price range at £27. Wages, which represent 
a quarter, and the cost of raw material, which 
represents a half, of the wholesale price of cloth- 
ing, have both doubled. Purchase tax increases 
the wholesale price by a third; and finally, the 
retailer usually adds 50 per cent. as distributor’s 
“on-cost”—surely an excessive proportion. Thus 
a suit whose net wholesale value is, say, £13 Ios., 
has £4 10s. added by purchase tax, making £18, 
and then §0 per cent. added by the retailer, bririg- 
ing its price in the shop up to £27. A utility 
suit, worth £9 wholesale and carrying no pur- 
chase tax, will sell in the shop at £13 10s. That 
is, at the wholesale stage the non-utility is worth 
only £4 Ios. more than the utility. In the shop 
it costs double. Little wonder that the trade 
admits that top-grade utility gives best value. 

To-day four out of every five suits made come 
under the utility clothing scheme. Its rigorous 
price control at every stage in manufacture and 
distribution means that profit margins are tightly 
controlled. This has given an added impetus to 
a tendency, already apparent between the wars, 
for the manufacturer and retailer to eliminate 
the wholesaler and deal directly with one another. 
In the case of all utility and most of the cheaper 
priced suits “made to order,” the outfitter nor- 
mally will only take the customer’s measurements 
and send these, together with the choice of cloth, 
direct to a clothing factory in Leeds, Manchester, 
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Glasgow, or the East End of London. Here, 
even where the most advanced mass-production 
methods are used, every garment is cut separ- 
ately. In the case of ready-made clothing, how- 
ever, aS Many as 24 garments can be cut at the 
same time by using a band-knife, which cuts 


through the layers of cloth as easily as a cheese- - 


cutter through ripe Gruyére. Factories also rely 
increasingly on their extensive range of paper pat- 
terns which cater for every conceivable combina- 
tion of measurements and for every shape of 
figure. The cutter merely has to cut round the 
pattern which most closely corresponds to the 
measurements, making minor alterations where 
necessary. The wide introduction of paper pat- 
terns and the use of the band-knife in ready-made 
tailoring lias lowered the status of the cutter, once 
the aristocrat of garment workers. 

After the garment has been cut, it will be sent 
to the factory’s main workroom to be made up. 
Practically all the workers are women. Most of 
them are on piece rates and make about £4 Ios. 
or £5 a week—not so very much when com- 
pared with the £6-£7 a week of the shorthand 
typist. The girls are skilled craftswomen, not 
just machine-minders like women in light engi- 
neering, for example. “In our industry,” said 
a Union organiser, “the girls have virtually no 
mechanical aid other than the dancing needle— 
the sewing machine which merely works the 
needle up and down.” ‘True, women’s wages 
have more than doubled since before the war— 
from 73d. an hour to Is. 5d. But charwomen 
to-day get 1s. 84d., and have demonstrated for 
2s. (Men in the industry earn nearly twice as 
much as the women.) In some modern factories 
' the manufacture of a pair of trousers, for example, 
has been broken down into 24 or sometimes even 
32 processes and a conveyor belt installed. In 
such cases the women get I}d. an hour extra. 
Such a degree of specialisation is resisted by older 
employers and trade unionists alike as being 
destructive of craft skill. 

In industrial centres like London, where there 
is a great diversity of alternative employment, 
the industry is finding it difficult to attract suffi- 
cient female labour—for it is on female labour 
that the industry mostly depends, women out- 
numbering men by four to one. Some factories 
are finding it so difficult to get even part-time 
workers that they are having to give out work 
for women to do at home. With memories of 
sweating still vivid, the Union is watching this 
development very closely. While statutory mini- 
mum wages are fixed for the industry by a Wages 
Council, one out of eight workers whose wages 
have been inspected has been found to be getting 
below the minimum. In the same way many 
of the minimum conditions for work-places laid 
down in the 1937 Factories Act are not being 
observed nor enforced. 

While the greater and increasing proportion of 
men’s clothes are factory-made, there is still a 
considerable number, particularly of the better 
class and more expensive non-utility clothes, 
which are made in the small workshop. Typical 
conditions can be found in Fashion Street, E.1. 
Enter this rather dingy Victorian residential 
street of red brick, one-storey houses. Walk 
through into a backyard almost entirely covered 
in by a sort of brick outbuilding, rather like a 
big garden shed, and you step back into the in- 
dustrial dark ages. Sitting in traditional cross- 
legged style on the tables with which the work- 
room is almost entirely filled are a number of 
hunched-up men. The older ones wear caps. 
All have rough aprons made out of an old piece 
of blue serge cloth covered with fluff and cigarette 
ash. At the end of the room is an open fire 


on which the heavy “goose-irons” of the sweat- 
ing under-presser are heated. 

Light comes through a glass skylight coated 
over with years’ accumulated dirt and fluff. In 
one corner of the room, at a little table apart from 
the men, sit four women who make the button- 
holes and finish the coats that will be tried on in 
the immaculate fluorescent-lit showrooms of some 
West End tailor. For this is the high-class trade. 
Everything is hand-made and, in complete con- 
trast to the factory, practically all the labour is 
male. That is axiomatic. The dearer the goods 
the higher the proportion of men. 

The skilled workers employed in the workshop 
generally earn reasonable wages, about £10 per 
week, rather more than the men employed in 
factories, who average about £6 to £8. There is 
to-day among these better-paid craftsmen a cer- 
tain amount of short-time working due to the 
falling off in demand for high-priced non-utility 
clothes. The seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment to which the clothing industry was so sub- 
ject before the war appear again to be making 
themselves felt—particularly in these small, highly 
specialised production units, where one “out- 
worker” may concentrate on the sewing on of 
trouser buttons, another on waistcoats, and so 
on. While out-workers are used by wholesale 
firms to a limited extent, they represent a quarter 
of the total labour force in the retail bespoke 
section of the industry. 

The older employers and trade unionists, who 
are anxious to preserve tailoring as a craft, are 
probably fighting a losing battle. . True, a Saville 
Row jacket, with its cunning sewn-in linen 
stays and thousands of hand stitches, will retain 
its shape far longer than a factory-made suit. But 
it is doubtful whether the added quality justified 
the enormous difference in price. In any case, 
the moneyed class who can afford to dress to 
please the fastidious Tailor and Cutter is on the 
decline, except perhaps overseas. On the other 
hand, the public at large has gained experience 
of better clothing through the utility scheme. It 
will not again readily accept the inferior clothing 
sometimes foisted on it in pre-war days. 

Unfortunately, the employers in the industry 
seem opposed to the setting up of any minimum 
quality standards, contending that free competi- 
tion and public good taste are sufficient protec- 
tion for the consumer. In the Light Clothing In- 
dustry, the British Standards Institution has 
already set up certain minimum specifications, but 
there are no indications that it will be invited to 
extend its work to Heavy Clothing. Similarly, 
the establishment of a Development Council 
which could further the acceptance of minimum 
conditions of work and employment is opposed 
by the employers. In these circumstances the 
utility scheme remains the consumers’ only safe- 
guard as far as quality and price are concerned. 
Until proper standards of workmanship are gener- 
ally established and accepted there must be no 
question of its abolition. 
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We believe in our Party’s Policy but in local 
affairs we say and do what we believe to be for 
the general good.—Conservative Election Address, 
King’s Lynn North. (Ella M. Perry.) 


F— might easily have killed his nephew and 
people had got to learn that the use of knives, 
even on relatives, would not be tolerated.— 
Richmond and Twickenham Times. (I. Caplan.) 
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Hinckley Athletic football team are to be 
hypnotised on the eve of a cup match with Bed- 
worth Town at Easter, in order to give them extra 
confidence against a side they have never before 
defeated.—Leicester Mercury. (B. E. Langford.) 


New Europe. This is undoubtedly the best of 
all red varieties in existence. Flaming scarlet of 
an unusual intensity, not fading in the sun. A 
late flowering variety.—Gladioli catalogue. (G. C. 
Ziman.) 


Devoted modernist or couple for slum ethical 
aggression via fitted car and café hall. Bible truth 
streamlined. Youth ability. Can share Southgate 
flat.—Write, experience, credentials, age and salary. 
—Advert. The Friend. (Richard Webster.) 


I cannot conceive of God showing displeasure 
at clean washing on the line on Sundays, for it 
shows a clean mind, atid such is the only part 
of us acceptable to God.—Letter in Daily Mirror. 
(K. Wyllie.) 


Capt. Evans, responding, emphasised that the 
Corps was non-military; those who pointed to the 
fact that the Cadets used guns for drill did not 
understand that the drill was intended to inculcate 
a sense of discipline which was required in all walks 
of life, and the guns were used to help balance 
and a good deportment.—Cambrian News & Welsh 
Farmers’ Gazette. (Joss Davies.) 


A landlady complained at Salford (Lancs) rent 
tribunal that a sub-tenant was expecting a second 
child—and that, she said, was “against rules and 
regulations.”—Daily Mirror. (C. Dormon.) 


SO THEY SAY... 


On April 6 the national dailies were obliged 
(happily or otherwise) to report. that Mr. 
Strachey’s speech in the meat debate had been 
howled down. They were thereby presented with 
an opportunity to discharge their self-stressed 
duty to their readers by printing the inaudible 
part of what the Minister had to say, which he 
issued later as a statement nearly 500 words in 
length. Here are the number of words they 
printed : — 

News Chronicle 470 


Daily Graphic .. 190 
The Times . 450 Daily Mail . 140 
Daily Telegraph 300 Daily Mirror .. 110 


Daily Express .. 260 


Neither the Daily Worker nor the Daily Herald 
mentioned Strachey’s statement at all—although 
the Herald was bitter in its complaint that the 
most important part of the Minister’s speech had 
been “blotted out.” 


That Hyphenated Budget 
Daily Express: JOY-THROUGH-MISERY. 
News Chronicle: GRIM-AND-BEAR-IT. 
Daily Herald: STICK-TO-IT. 
Daily Graphic: PAY-AS-YOU-EAT. 
Daily Worker: DOUBLE-CROSS. 


Under-exposure 


The Labour Party, which has suffered excru- 
ciating publicity recently from a certain lack of 
discernment in selecting photographs, last week 
turned at bay. Alderman Daines, secretary of the 
London Labour Party, charged that a Conserva- 
tive broadsheet showing a mother and child being 
weighed at a clinic implied that the clinic was 
under Conservative control, when actually the 
photograph showed a Holborn (Labour) clinic. 
Mr. Brooke, L.C.C. Conservative leader, with five 
somewhat more crushing victories of this nature 
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under his belt, disdainfully denied that the Con- 
servatives had claimed any interest in the clinic. 
How many papers ran this valiant, if rather lame, 
Labour come-back? Only the Daily Telegraph, 
the Daily Express and the Daily Worker! 
Alderman Daines’s statement about the most 
recent Labour slip-up, incidentally, appeared to 
undergo a curious transformation in getting into 
print. The Daily Telegraph, for instance, had 
him (April 5) apologising handsomely for the 
illustrated claim that a slum in Hoxton had been 
cleared by Labour gaining control of the L.C.C. 
in 1934, when actually it had been cleared and re- 
built under the Conservatives long before then: — 
If the Conservatives are right we can only 
apologise. It is just bad luck for us... Still, 
we must not deny the Conservatives credit for 
any of the little they actually did. We must 
. come clean and apologise .. . 
Not for readers of the Daily Herald, however, 
such craven admissions : — 


We used the photograph in good faith to 
show a typical London slum between the 
wars ... We did not claim to have cleared 
Bae 


Heads and Tails 
Evening News, April 7:M.P. ASKS FOR FILMS 
INQUIRY: PREMIER SAYS “ NO.” 


Evening Standard, April 7: FILMS INQUIRY: 
ATTLEE AGREES. AUTOLYCUS 


LETTERS FROM TWO 
ISLANDS 


Isle of Britain 


. .. SoMETHING has happened to my feeling for 
London. I cannot get back to my old affection for 
it. Before the war—and then up to about 1942— 
I loved the place, and was far happier here than 
in any other city. I could spend days loitering 
about the West End, wandering through Fleet 
Street to the City, exploring suburbs as remote as 
Outer Mongolia. In the later years of the War, 
London was crowded, dirty, smelly, like an un- 
made bed in a cheap lodging house; but I told 
myself that this phase would pass and with it my 
feeling that here was no longer my old friend. 
But for some reason I cannot discover, my feel- 
ing remains the same. There has been much 
tidying and lighting up; attempts, small but 
courageous, to give London good things it never 
had before; the shops look better; and the West 
End no longer seems to be holding a giant con- 
ference of prostitutes and spivs. All this and 
more I recognise but do not feel. I still arrive at 
Waterloo without a lift of the heart. I go here 
and there in the city about my business, but all 
without affection. This is sad and—to me— 
inexplicable, like so much in this life. 

Yes, you are right about the young. But have 
you noticed another thing about them—or is this 
only to be seen along these expendable frontiers 
of Western Democracy? It is that now times are 
hard and the future a blank, the girls and not the 
young men take charge of life. They mark down 
the young men they want, bustle them off to 
church or the registry office, and start families in 
conditions about as favourable to young family 
life as those of a gold rush. I doubt if many of 
these determined young women have ever argued 
it out with themselves. They have been moved 
by a profound instinct, by that piety towards the 
life of Earth which is their real religion. The 
young men may be lost in their own private 
wilderness of doubt or despair (which accounts 
for the lack of ambition among so many of them), 
but this only means that the female, who Knows 
what she wants, must assume command. “ Yes, 
darling,” she says meekly as the boy friend ex- 


plains why they have no future, presses his arm 
lovingly, and steers him in the right direction. 
All this could be carried much further. If the 
masculine principle abdicated for a hundred years 
or so; if goddesses of Earth returned, compelling 
us to venerate the soil (which has been so out- 
raged that it may starve us yet); if realistic and 
humorous housewives drove the psychological 
misfits, the careerists and pompous asses of our 
sex from the seats of power; then the world might 
enjoy a century of much-needed convalescence. I 
am beginning to take a dairy-herd view of the 
male. 

One of your admired critics has said: “In 
thirty years of writing, I have not gained an 
ounce of confidence.” I feel the same. There is 
a play I want to write and I have already done as 
much planning of the action as I need todo. But 
this play must have an unusual texture, most of 
its speech expressing a level of personality below 
the familiar polite false surface; and if it does 
not achieve this texture, then it is nothing. So 
I am as nervous and hesitant about beginning it, 
putting down even the tiniest scrap of dialogue, 
as an old lady would be about firing a sixteen-inch 
gun. Any excuse not to start work on it will do 
for me. I hesitate longer than I did in begin- 
ning Dangerous Corner, and yet I have written 
between twenty and thirty plays since then. Now 
I have done my share of complaining about the 
English attitude towards the arts and artists; but 
at these times I am inclined to bless that huge 
wall of indifference. It would be horrible to be 
a Maestro, to announce the new opus, to report 
progress to inquiring admirers. Here nobody 
gives a damn whether I begin my play or chuck 
my notes into the fire, and I can wrestle in peace 
with my little problem. But perhaps I ought to 
add that once I swing into the job, living in the 
scenes and forgetting technique (as I always do, 
after giving it much thought before I begin), I 
shall develop confidence, like a man on a tight- 
rope. Only once or twice, probably, I shall look 
down, shudder, and ask myself what the blazes 
I think Iam up to. A rum existence. 

The most highly-praised novel here of the last 
few months has been The Heat of the Day by 
Elizabeth Bowen, who writes very well and has 
produced some uncommonly good short stories. 
The Heat of the Day, which returns us to war- 
time London, is written with great adroitness, 
and the passages describing the London of the 
blitz period should have lasting value. It is the 
writing that be-dazzled the highbrow reviewers, 
most of them being more interested in prose style 
than in the almost lost art of fiction. My objec- 
tion to this admired novel was a simple but pro- 
found one—I could not believe a word of it. The 
chief characters, their relationships, actions, 
motives, all seemed incredible. All I saw was 
Miss Bowen, clever as you please, making it all 
up. This particular failure of response keeps 
happening with me, and I wish it didn’t, if only 
because it would be pleasant to feel enthusiastic 
about new work. In politics I belong by tem- 
perament to the opposition, but when lots of 
people I meet are eager and happy in their appre- 
ciation of certain new books, plays, films, nowa- 
days (as distinct from twenty-five years ago) I 
really dislike taking the opposite line, pouting and 
grumbling. There was a time last year when 
nearly everybody I met was enthusiastic about 
Graham Greene’s The Heart of the Matter, which 
I thought skilful but contrived, about The Glass 
Menagerie which had touches of style, but was 
thin, whimsical, tedious, and about a film called 
Fallen Idol, which was efficiently directed but had 
in it a little boy character that I would almost 
have swapped for a bout of neuralgia. And it 
really worries me when I find myself at odds like 
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this with so many nice sensible people. I begin 
to wonder if there is something wrong with me; 
and it is a fact that during or shortly after that 
time last year I refused to undertake several jobs 
that involved judging new work, on the ground 
that I felt myself out of touch with accepted taste. 
It is a nuisance too because I prefer enjoying, 
appreciating, praising, and do ic much better than 
I do the other thing. So don’t hesitate to let 
me know if you find I am grumbling and jeering 
too often. 

Here is a passage from Mr. Edmund Wilson’s 
Notes On London in the travel book he published 
here last year: 

In other countries, manners are intended 
to diminish social friction, to show people con- 
sideration and to make them feel at ease. In 
England it is the other way: good breeding is 
something you exhibit by snubbing and scoring 
off people. This is of course closely connected 
with their class system, and it is partly a ques- 
tion of accent, vocabulary and general style, 
which your inferior cannot acquire. I have 
been told that, when a way of talking begins to 
pass into common use, the higher people evolve 
something new which will again fence them off 
from the lower... 

Well, well! I must be one of the lower people 
who are being fenced off, because I have certainly 
never been among the higher people when they 
have been evolving something new. In fact, 
although I have spent far more time in Londoa 
than Mr. Wilson, I have seen and heard very little 
of this snubbing and scoring off and fencing off.- 
He seems to me to be describing a small group 
of cocktail-party smarties, with whom most visit- 
ing American writers appear to find themselves 
entangled. No doubt many of our observations 
on American life are as rude and silly as these, 
though I for one have never been foolish enough 
to accept New York’s “ Café Society” as a typical 
cross-section of the American people. One fur- 
ther point is worth making. When Mr. Wilson 
was staying in London I was living not ten 
minutes walk from his hotel. I have a great 
respect for him as a literary critic and would have 
been delighted to have met him and to have had 
some talk. (About the English perhaps.) But 
nobody ever suggested it, and I never knew he 
had been with us until after he had gone. It is 
possible of course that he preferred to be where 
there was plenty of “snubbing and scoring off,” 
among English good breeding. But I cannot help 
wondering who among us act as hosts and social 
guides to these visiting American writers. Who- 
ever they are, they are certainly no friends of 
mine. So let us all do better next time, Mr. 
Wilson. 

“What do you do,” I asked my dentist here, 
a clever oldish chap, “I mean—when you’re not 
attending to people’s teeth?” I caught a glimpse 
then of a different man. “I keep a boat at X,” 
he told me, in that slow easy wav which hints at 
deep affection, “and I spend all my spare time in 
her—getting right away from people.” And here, 
I think, is a man who has achieved the right bal- 
ance. After hours and hours of peering at the 
rotting ivory in our mouths, of telling us they 
must come out and it will not hurt very much, of 
saying “rinse” to all these contorted faces, he has 
done with humanity and its miserable teeth, and 
can then drift about in his boat, listening to the 
mewing gulls, tacking and painting and pottering, 
lost in the ancient comradeship of sea and sky. 
And I wish I could think of something as exactly 
right for me as this sailing is for my dentist. But 
there is no escape like this for a writer. His 
boat would still be crowded with extractions and 
stoppings and dental plates to be fitted, and the 
very sea would be a pink froth of blood and 
disinfectant. J. B. Priestley 











The Arts and 


Entertainment 


REALITY FOR THE PAINTER 


Paut Kee, Jean Lurcat and André Bauchant 
make curious company for each other at the 
Lefevre. Klee is given a compartment to him- 
self; but works by the other two are hung more or 
less alternately. Bauchant is one of the best 
known of the French Sunday Painters. What 
solid merit does this sort of work contain? As 
time goes by, the “perpetual revolution” men- 
tality of the inter-war period is succeeded by a 
calmer one. To-day we are enabled to distin- 
guish, with increasing certainty, that which is of 
permanent significance in modern painting from 
all that was merely a passing stimulant, a transi- 
tory experiment. And it is the innovations in 
form that are now seen to be the permanent con- 
tribution to the Western tradition: the startling 
surprises in the choice of subject matter, or, as in 
Bauchant, in treatment, have already Only a faded 
interest. Braque, Picasso and Matisse are the 
real, the formal innovators: it is clear that each 
has always been content with the traditional sub- 
ject matter which his immediate predecessors 
used. The profoundest developments of our time 
have taken place round a lemon and a couple 
of oysters on a crumpled napkin; a coffee pot 
and a candlestick; a shuttered window, with 43 
woman lying before it in a deep chair. 

But this is what one should expect from paint- 
ing, which is an art that has no need of unusual 
and emotive subjects in order to fulfil its highest 
function. Pictorial genius can extract profound 
beauty from the most commonplace objects, in 
their everyday setting. Painting can administer 
its own peculiarly metaphysical shock simply by 
handing us back the fish, wrapped in paper, which 
we bought in the market; or by pointing to a 
corner of the room we are living in. These are 
transformed, “changed utterly,” with the result 
that our sense of the miraculousness of whatever 
is actual will be heightened. Our surroundings 
will come alive again—as they were alive once be- 
fore, when we were children. Londoners may 
recall how Sickert transformed Camden Town. 
After seeing his paintings, those dusky streets 
took on a very different aspect; even a glamour. 

But miracles are unpopular now and “ miracu- 
lousness ” may not succeed as a definition of the 
quality I am trying to describe. Yet it is certain 
that this heightened sense of reality, which is the 
very essence of art, is clearly distinct from the 
reality which science describes. To the artist the 
hollow gloom of a railway station or the smiling 
poise of a flowering chestnut tree are facts at least 
as real as the actual station or tree. Such quali- 
ties are tangible realities to the artist: he takes 
hold of that gloom or that poise and uses them. 
But for the scientist the quality of personality, 
which all inanimate things possess, is at once de- 
stroyed. His reality consists of invisible con- 
figurations, which even the microscope cannot 
bring within the experience of his senses. The 
intuitive reality of art and the rational reality of 
science are certainly not in conflict: but the 
rationally minded must not assume that artistic 
reality can be reduced to rational terms. 

Bauchant did not seize very forcibly on any 
reality. A vision of things that was already com- 
mon property was rendered once again by him: 
his version differs from previous ones on account 
of his lack of normal professional skill. I think 
it a mistake to confuse the resulting naivety with 
poetic simplicity. 

By contrast, Lurcat is immensely sophisti- 
cated, immensely conscious of both his aims 
and his actual creative processes. A minor 
artist of acute intelligence, he is one of those who 
must make their contact with life somewhat 
vicariously, through others. All artists begin in 
this manner. But the best develop a kind of 
double glance: on the one hand they discover 
reality by looking at paintings; and, on the other, 


they discover new ways of painting by directly 
confronting reality themselves. Only thus can 
new rhythms be extracted from, as we say, 
“nature”: only thus can we become conscious of 
new aspects of reality. Lurcat’s canvasses con- 
tain no new or ‘surprising rhythms. His con- 
struction of an imaginary seascape, with frag- 
mentary harbour walls set at intervals in the 
waves, has indeed an element of poetry in it: 
yet as a pictorial structure it is very tame and 
ordinary; and his actual brushwork borders on 
the banal. PATRICK HERON 


RADIO NOTES 


Imacine a critic who took as his province not 
only the week’s output of books of every kind but 
also the week’s plays and films, art exhibitions 
and concerts, and then, for good measure, added 
the week’s newspapers and periodicals both 
national and provincial. He would be a monster. 
Such a monster, from the very nature of the mass 
and variety of the material he must listen to, is 
the radio critic; but monster though he is, he is 
still almost human, and the human crop wasn’t 
made to digest in such enormous quantities the 
heterogeneous fare he must take in if he is to do 
his job conscientiously. Sooner or later, then, in 
every radio critic’s career acute mental dyspepsia 
occurs. When that happens, there is only one 
cure for him: he must stop listening and go back 
to a light diet of reading or modern sculpture. 
These notes, therefore, are in the nature of a fare- 
well to radio criticism after fifteen months’ profes- 
sional listening. 

Looking back, one realises that all the time 
while criticising broadcasting one has, in fact, 
been criticising the present state of English 
culture. Where the B.B.C. is lacking is precisely 
where our culture is lacking, and this in itself 
often makes for apparent unfairness to the B.B.C. 
In the existence of the Third, Home Service and 
Light Programme the obvious rifts in our culture 
have received something like official recognition. 
But there are other rifts less obvious. There is 
that, for instance, between the scientifically edu- 
cated and those educated in the humanities. 
Until it is closed, the popularisation of science 
such as one has often demanded of the B.B.C. 
will be impossible on any scale larger than that 
existing at present, when we rely mainly on Mrs. 
Nesta Pain and her associates, Dr. Bronowski and 
a handful of broadcasters chiefly in the Forces 
Educational Programmes. In other words, the 
B.B.C.’s treatment of science reflects faithfully 
the inadequacies of an educational system which 
brings up the literary-minded (who are generally 
the people who plan, produce and write pro- 
grammes) in ignorance of science, and the 
scientists in apparent inability to express them- 
selves or their findings to any outside their 
fellow-specialists. It is against this background 
that features like Mrs. Pain’s must be judged; 
their achievement is then seen to be considerable. 

Then, how often has one asked for more 
imaginative writing on the air or pointed out 
that, by and large, the best writers for radio are 
still those who came to the medium with reputa- 
tions made in other fields. Again, the respon- 
sibility is not the B.B.C.’s; the dearth of radio 
material by new writers reflects the dearth of new 
talent in imaginative writing generally. There is 
similarly the recurrent demand for more broad- 
cast controversy. The B.B.C. does its best; but, 
except in the sphere of foreign affairs, we live in 
a time strikingly deficient in that “ passionate in- 
tensity” which alone gives conviction to contro- 
versy in the arts, religion and politics. 

Much of our dissatisfaction with B.B.C. pro- 
grammes, then, turns out to be a general dissatis- 
faction with the state of our culture. The B.B.C. 
gets the kicks which our culture as a whole should 
get. Doubtless, this is bad luck on the B.B.C. 
Yet it seems to me one of the main functions of 
the radio critic, at any rate in a journal of this 
kind, to bring home to it continually the fact that 
it is a microcosm of the condition of culture at 
any given time; to make it aware, too, that the 
condition of culture is constantly changing and 
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that it is its task to reflect these changes as they 
occur. Of itself the B.B.C. cannot bridge the 
gap between the scientists and the rest of us, 
cannot bring about a renascence of imaginative 
writing, cannot broadcast controversy where none 
exists. But it must hold itself always in readi- 
ness against the day when the gap is bridged, 
when imagination is reborn, when opinions are 
again fierce, clear-cut and clashing. Its receptivity 
to such cultural changes depends, to a greater 
extent perhaps than we imagine, on the existence 
of vigilant criticism. WILLIAM SALTER 


THE OTHER THEATRE 


"Tue function of the small theatres—The Other 
Theatre, as Mr. Norman Marshall has christened 
it—is to put on plays that are worth seeing, but 
which for one reason or another the so-called 
commercial managers will not risk. The three 
productions to be seen in the outer circles last 
week were very typical of the way in which, at the 
moment, The Other Theatre is performing its 
functions. A verse play Stone in the Midst 
by Patric Dickinson is at the Mercury; at the 
Bolton’s is The Horn of the Moon, a blood-and- 
lust drama by Vivian Connell; and, the mosi 
conventional (and the most competent) of the 
three, is a sociological play The Monkey Puzzle 
by Shirley Cox at the New Lindsey. None of 
these plays was very likely to have been performed 
had it not been for the small theatres, though each 
for a different reason. 

Miss Shirley Cox’s play The Monkey Puzzle, 
for instance, is, in design, a conventional piece 
well-built on the accepted model of the con- 
temporary straight play: that is, with sound 
characterisation, convincing realistic dialogue, 
carefully planned climaxes and, over and above 
this sound craftsmanship, that special trick of 
engaging an audience’s sympathy so that we 
“lose ourselves,” as they say, in the people 
and the happenings. Why, then, with these quali- 
ties, is The Monkey Puzzle being put on at Notting 
Hill Gate instead of in Shaftesbury Avenue ? 
Because of its subject. Not that it touches on 
one of the censorable topics, sex, politics or 
religion ; but that it is gloomy. It harrows us 
with a picture of a private “home” for old 
ladies, dumped there by relatives who can’t be 
bothered with them. The home is run by a cruel, 
spiteful, vulgar nurse (Vida Hope plays this part 
very effectively) who exercises a horrible tyranny 
over the helpless women whom she squeezes 
of their last penny and robs of their last comforts. 
The measure of the author’s success in bringing 
her subject to life is that her play really is too 
gloomy, lit only by a few macabre touches of 
humour supplied by the local undertaker (Philip 
Stainton). Too gloomy, that is, for her to expect 
a commercial management to take a chance on it— 
certainly without having first seen how it goes. 

The case of The Horn of the Moon is different. 
Yet this, too, is a play built on conventional 
lines, technically perfectly straightforward ; and 
the critics in the B.B.C. Sunday programme all 
agreed at least in having spent a most enjoyable 
evening in the theatre at it. Why, then, is this 
play being shown in Kensington? Simply 
because of that amiable anomaly, the Censor 
of Plays. But let me hasten to remind you (lest 
anyone should be lured to the Box Office on 
false pretences) that the censorship represents 
the lowest common denominator of orthodox 
morality. There are several what used to be 
called “strong” love scenes but nothing that 
would possibly shock anyone not determined to 
be shocked. Almost every modern novel has 
scenes that are many times stronger (but then 
the publishers have not banded together in their 
Association to agree that someone should ban 
their own books). 

Mr. Connell’s play makes an interesting evening 
although it does not really quite come off. It is 
certainly much better written than ninety per 
cent of the stuff that reaches the West End, but, 
for something which aims to cut deeper, it is 
not quite well written enough. Mr. Connell 
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seems have used up his audacity on the situations 
and kept none over for the language which was 
what, if I remember rightly, distinguished his 
early play, The Nineteenth Hole of Europe. 
The Horn of the Moon opens like The Plumed 
Serpent after a bull fight where a sensitive young 
man has been sick at the sight of blood. His 
Lawrentian wife despises his weakness and 
responds to the blood-call of a he-man (John 
Wyse), all the more so as the sensitive young hus- 
band has refused to go out with the he-man to the 
rescue of a wrecked boat at the height of one of 
the most convincing storms I have ever experienced 
in the theatre (congratulations to the stage mana- 
ger). Mr. Connell displays a considerable gift 
for evoking atmosphere and it is this which 
carries his play through; but, at bottom, his 
types, like his situations, are from stock. They 
may be new to the stage but they are not new to 
anyone else. And, dear me, what a bore the 
sensitive young man of the English stage is 
becoming, with his tightly shut mouth and his 
all too recurrent outbursts of self-pity ! . 

The stock sensitive young man turns up again 
in Mr. Dickinson’s Stone in the Midst. Here he 
is once again pitying himself for the first twenty- 
five minutes of duologue with a sensitive young 
woman and continuing to pity himself at intervals 
throughout three full acts. It would be no 
kindness to Mr. Dickinson to pretend that 
his play was a success. His play craftsmanship 
is at present almost non-existent. His fable— 
of a country of the sensitive in the occupation 
of Fascist Philistines—is not only feebly managed, 
it is also completely at odds with his’ poetic 
resources. Mr. Dickinson’s gift as a poet seems 
to be lyrical and contemplative, and this produces 
many individual felicities. But his language 
is nowhere appropriate to his theme of resistance 
and brutality. What is lacking from his line is 
the specifically theatrical element, the rhetorical. 
But perhaps with another theme, something 
more pastoral for instance, Mr. Dickinson might 
produce this. In any case the Mercury Theatre 
is certainly fulfilling its function in giving this 
play a hearing. Nothing can teach a young 
playwright except seeing his work performed ; 
and the difficulty of achieving this usually is 
what keeps many people from writing for the 
theatre. 

It will be noticed that in each of these three 
plays—Mr. Dickinson’s is not an exception— 
it is the subject that makes the play unacceptable 
to the wider public. What is missing from all 
the work at present to be seen in the smaller 
theatres is experiment in technique. London 
today cannot boast one theatre which can really 
be called avant garde. This is an extraordinary 
situation for a capital city. T. C. WorsLey 


THE MOVIES 


“ Germany Year Zero,” at the Curzon 
“Joan of Arc,” at the London Pavilion 


Tragic reporting is perhaps the best descrip- 
tion for those two war films of Rossellini’s Open 
City and Germany Year Zero. In Rome he found 
the war of curfew, food shortages, street-fighting, 
the heroism of resistance; he goes now to Berlin, 
with the war over, to discover an even grimmer 
battle among the ruins. Here bare cupboards 
have become permanent, and every individual 
lives at the expense of others; what one finds 
another will be without; the living are those who 
have successfully hunted cigarettes, the snappers- 
up of coals and potatoes. The siege, in modern 
warfare, follows the fighting, and starvation is the 
price of defeat. So to Berlin, with the sympathy 
of the semi-defeated comes Rossellini with his 
camera. 

The ruins in themselves provide a terrible 
imagery. Again and again, in appalled fascina- 
tion, the view lifts to that skyline of gaping win- 
dows, jagged pinnacles and heaped rubble. 
Antiquity seems already to cling to these rem- 
nants and Rossellini has chosen to photograph 
them in a sunlight that might belong to Hercu- 
laneum or Carthage. In what was pnce an im- 


portant square a group of broken statuary 
catches the eye; children play where once the 
fountains played, perching on the heads of tritons 
and climbing in and out of the smashed basins. 
A moment of hideous irony is attained in the 
shattered Chancellory, whither a sightseeing cluster 
of English soldiers have been attracted; a small 
boy comes up with a tempting souvenir for sale, 
the gramophone record of a Hitler speech; the 
record is put on, and that demoniac voice echoes 
again in the walls that once housed it; to its 
sound a German father holding a child by the 
hand begins to shuffle away along an empty 
gallery. 

A boy of thirteen is the victim of Germany 
Year Zero. We see him first helping to dig 
graves in a cemetery, but that is a job reserved 
for those over fifteen and he quickly loses it. He 
is turned away from the crowd armed with knives 
that has gathered in the street round a dead horse. 
An ex-schoolmaster corrupts him and gends him 
out to peddle articles (including the gramophone 
record). A girl of fourteen takes him as a lover. 
Some words about the uselessness of protecting 
the weak persuade him to poison his invalid 
father, who is in the habit of praying for death 
that won’t come. From this point, with the 
father’s murder, the film builds up a towering 
sequence that ends—as we soon suspect—in the 
boy’s suicide. 

What gives the picture a peculiar strength 
and horror is the boy’s relapse into the childish- 
ness that should properly have been his: walk- 
ing through the streets, with no one to turn to, 
he breaks into a hopping game from one dark 
patch on the stones to another. The reverie that 
ends in his death is conveyed by actions such as 
this; and how well the part has been played by 
Edmund Meschke, whether brilliantly or dully, 
is rather hard to determine—not he, but his 
actions, give him away. This was obviously 
Rossellini’s intention, and its effect on the audi- 
ence is, to say the least of it, powerful. There 
are the battered buildings all round; here is the 
battered life. 

But through such methods we don’t of course 
get to know this child as we did the bride and the 
priest in Open City. There is the feeling that 
Rossellini is here moving among a strange people 
(as of course to him they were), who remain 
strangers. That does not seem to me necessarily 
a fault, but it means that the “tragic reporting ” 
of Germany Year Zero tends more to reporting 
than to tragedy. As such, it seems to me a film of 
inescapable irony and pity. 

A fortune and two and a half hours of Techni- 
color have been lavished on Foan of Arc, with re- 
sults that could have been forecast before Holly- 
wood set to work. Miss Ingrid Bergman does 
her beautiful best as (in Cauchon or somebody’s 
phrase) “a very pretty girl in armour, and excit- 
ing to look at.” Only the meeting with the 
Dauphin (well played by José Ferrer) and the 
trial come respectably out of this orgy, which 
won’t, I trust, start a fashion in the less amen- 
able saints. I dread encountering, say, Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn as St. Francis of Assisi. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


SONNET FOR GOOD FRIDAY 
(from Petrarch) 


Father of Heaven, after the lost days, 
After the nights eaten with desire, 
Wondering at the fire 

That dries my heart of all enterprise, 
Please you to pour new grace 

Into my veins empty of all power; 
Please you to let my adversary tire 

Of digging pitfalls for me, go his ways. 


Lord, unpitied ten years I have served 

This tyrant. I who dare 

Nothing against him feel him the more harsh. 

Pity this misery no man deserved, 

Teach my thoughts how to forget their care, 

Forget their care, remembering your Cross. 
GRAHAM HouGH 
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Correspondence 


THE NATIONAL PARKS BILL 


Sir,—The debate on the National Parks Bill re- 
vealed at once a general agreement with the objects 
of the Bill and a widespread conviction that those 
Objects will not be attained unless it is considerably 
amended in Committee. At least thirteen speakers 
(of whom six were supporters of the Government and 
two Independents) advocated one or both of two 
alterations—a strengthening of the National Parks 
Commission and an increase in the proportion of 
nominated “national” members on the local park 
committees. The few who expressed satisfaction 
with the constitution of the local committees as pro- 
posed in the Bill seemed to be under a misapprehen- 
sion, for the burden of their argument was that resi- 
dents within the National Parks are their best 
guardians. It therefore needs emphasis that the com- 
mittees will not represent the residents in National 
Parks, but the Councils of counties which happen 
to include part of the park area. In the Lake District 
this would mean (at least as regards Cumberland 
and Lancashire) the predominant influence of electors 
who live outside the Lake District and may have, 
for example, a strong interest in drawing water sup- 
plies from that district in the cheapest way. Both 
in the Lake District and in the Peak of Derbyshire 
it would mean a strange inequity in the representation 
of local interests. The people of the County of Lan- 
cashire would have a direct voice in the control of 
the Lake District Park which would be denied to 
the people of Yorkshire and to the inhabitants of 
the county boroughs in Lancashire itself, great as is 
their interest in the district as a holiday resort. In 
the Peak, those who live, not in the Peak, but in the 
south of Derbyshire would be represented, while 
residents in Sheffield and Manchester would not. 

One further point. The debate showed that, unless 
the Bill is amended, grants in aid will not be avail- 
able to meet the greatest need of all—that of enabling 
local authorities, without due cost to themselves, to 
prefer (say, in the supply of water or electricity) a 
more expensive but innocuous scheme to one that 
would be cheaper but ruinous to the landscape. 

Lower Heyford. REGINALD LENNARD 


GUNS BEFORE TAX RELIEF 


Smr,—The inherent contradiction between the 
foreign policy of Ernest Bevin and the progress of 
Socialism in Britain, which has apparently been 
ignored by the greater part of the Labour movement 
for so long, has manifested itself this week in no 
uncertain manner. The crucial fact which emerges 
from the Cripps Budget is that the military commit- 
ments which have been undertaken by this country 
are quite capable, by their consequences, of remov- 
ing Labour from office in 1950. “Guns before tax 
relief” is a policy anomalous enough when coming 
from a Labour Government, but when it is clear that 
we will not have enough guns anyway, even if we 
knew against whom they were to be employed, the 
policy ceases to be anomalous, and borders on 
lunacy. 

If the trade unions continue to support Bevin’s 
foreign policy, then they must also support the 
Budget policy as its natural corollary. This they 
hardly seem likely to do, if the Hewitson speech is 
not—as it clearly isn’t—an isolated incident. Mar- 
shall Aid, which we hoped we could use to build 
Socialism in Britain, has shown its strings, which are 
quite capable of yanking a Tory Government into 
power next year. 

And only the cryptos will be able to say “I told 
you so.” Victor L. SANDELSON 

26 Trinity Street, 

Cambridge. 


THE COST OF DYING 


Sir,—C. H. Rolph paints a black enough picture 
of Undertakers and their nefarious practices (NEW 
STATESMAN & NATION, April 2) in the exploitation of 
the bereaved. If, according to him, they are so 
unscrupulous with the bereaved, surely they are not 
likely to be any more honourable in dealing with 
their employees. Indeed, history shows that with 
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few exceptions Undertakers have been notoriously 
bad employers. Thirty years ago a handful of London 
funeral workers got together and formed the British 
Funeral Workers’ Association (now the National 
Union of Funeral and Cemetery Workers) not as 
C. H. Rolph seems to think, in order to exploit the 
public still further but to protect themselves against 
their “masters.” The objects of the workers were 
to raise their miserable pay, to improve their intoler- 
able working conditions and shorten the then long 
working week of up to sixty hours or more. 

The agreements C. H. Rolph refers to are those 
of the National Union of Funeral and Cemetery 
Workers and are evidence of the employees’ attempts 
to protect themselves from unrestricted exploitation. 
It will be realised that more Bearers are required to 
carry a heavy coffin than a light one, hence the 
reason for stipulated staffs to be employed. — It is not 
an uncommon occurrence for a Bearer to receive an 
injury as a result of undue strain when an insufficient 
staff is engaged. The varying rates of pay are applic- 
able to Casual Bearers only and amount to a few 
shillings at the maximum. 

So long as the funeral trade remains in the hands 
of private enterprise it is to be expected that an 
Undertaker will, when the opportunity presents itself, 
persuade a customer to purchase expensive furnish- 
ings and services. The furnishings may include an 
expensive and heavy oak coffin or casket. It is there- 
fore surely not unreasonable for the Casual Bearer to 
receive a few extra shillings for the services he 
renders on such a funeral. In the case of full-time 
employees no extra payments are made irrespective 
of the charge made by the Undertaker. No doubt 
Undertakers would prefer to employ as few men as 
possible on each funeral and work them as in the 
good old days when there were no trade unions to 
protect employees. But despite the existence of 
agreements, cases of understaffing are constantly 
occurring and nobody seems to be able to do anything 
about it, to the consternation of the Union and to 
the delight and financial advantage of the Under- 
takers. Since the outbreak of the war “shortage 
of manpower” has been a convenient excuse for 
understaffing. 

The 2} per cent. commission is paid as part of a 
shop manager’s salary, the gross sum of which is 
not in excess of that paid to employees in compar- 
able occupations. Commission in ‘the funeral trade 
is apparently considered by C. H. Rolph to be 
unethical but it is not an unusual aspect of private 
enterprise. 

The clause in the agreement “Coachmen not to 
act as Bearers whilst driving” was in effect a safety 
measure designed to avoid the risk of horses being 
left unattended—a risk many Undertakers were pre- 
parad to take in order to keep down costs and 
increase profit margins. 

Whatever the public may think about other aspects 
of the disposal of the dead and the Undertaking 
business, we are sure they would wish to feel that 
the men engaged on this essential work of disposing 
of the dead should at least have a living wage and 
decent working conditions. 

Despite the existence of the funeral workers’ 
Union, :and certainly because of its weakness, the 
rates and conditions of funeral workers have for 
years been much worse than the rates and conditions 
of workers engaged on comparable work. Far from 
being an organisation to exploit the bereaved, the 
National Union of Funeral and Cemetery Workers 
has tried, inter alia, to see that the public get from 
the Undertakers the goods and services they are 
charged for. The interests of Undertakers and their 
employees are diametrically opposed, and any 
advances in pay and improvements in conditions 
(shorter hours, holidays with pay, etc.) have been 
forced from the Undertakers by Statutory Arbi- 
tration. 

In conclusion, the Union will welcome any 
measure designed to provide an efficient and eco- 
nomic service for the disposal of the dead, and C. H. 
Rolph can rest assured that our members do not con- 
sider that they have a vested interest in bereavement. 

E. ANDERSON, General Secretary 

National Union of Funeral and Cemetery Workers. 


Sir,—Mr. Rolph is wrong in saying that the St. 
Marylebone Borough Council’s scheme for a Crema- 


torium “had to be abandoned.” In fact, with the 
powers conferred by Section 64 of the London County 
Council (General Purposes) A» of 1935, my Council 
were able to proceed with their scheme. The 
St. Marylebone Crematorium was duly completed, 
and opened for cremations in December, 1937. 
S. J. Rutty, Town Clerk 
St. Marylebone, W.1. 


RUMANIA 


Str,—I have just returned from a short visit to 
Rumania, to hear that a new protest has been made 
against the enslavement of the Rumanian people. 
Who are these slaves? Not the peasants of the village 
at which I unexpectedly stopped; they were all clad 
in boots and shoes, they had a wash-house with 
showers, a village hospital and dispensary with free 
treatment, a resident doctor, a dentist three times per 
week, a créche, a home and special school for 
children orphaned during the war, a village school 
with corfipulsory attendance for children, where the 
adults were also learning to read and write, a visiting 
library and a daily service of newspapers—all recently 
introduced. Not the workers at the large Grivita 
Locomotive Works in Bucharest where during a 
strike against starvation wages the Maniu Govern- 
ment in 1933 turned the soldiers on their comrades 
and massacred 400 of them in the yard. Now a mag- 
nificent hospital for the workers occupies this site, 
beautifully equipped with X-ray units. They have a 
cheap and efficient canteen, a spacious club with 
rest-rooms, library and games-rooms, a theatre of 
their own that rivals those in the West End, massed 
choirs that specialise in folk music of all the national 
groups, an orchestra, and folk-dancing groups, and 
a newspaper of their own. If not the peasants and 
the workers who then is enslaved? Is it slavery to 
be prevented from perpetuating a serfdom, illiterate, 
unwashed, unhealthy, untended, prejudiced and 
brutalised? Or to be refused the right of shooting 
down workers in cold blood because they protest 
against starvation? I saw the children in that 
orphanage cuddling their matron. I played with those 
children and I will not forget it. My eyes at any rate 
do not deceive me. These people will fight like tigers 
to retain their new “slavery.” HYMAN LEvy 

43a Philbeach Gardens, S.W.5. 


SOCIAL PRAGMATISM 


Str,—I had looked forward to reading a review 
of my book in the NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, 
because I imagined that even if adverse it would be 
penetrating, and in any case about my thesis, or some 
aspect of it. But really ... “ Mrs. Freed says that 
people’s conduct must be socially pragmatic .. . but 
the ‘must’ in this statement is a rational ‘must.’. . . 
The ‘ must’ of a scientific law is an empirical ‘ must.’ 
If the ‘must’ of social pragmatism were the ‘must’ 
of science... .” 

On a point of fact: There is no “must” of social 
pragmatism, and I should really be obliged if your 
reviewer would state on what page he has found 
one, or, as I think he will fail to find one unless 
perhaps in such a phrase as “It must not be sup- 
posed .. .”, from what passage he has inferred the 
presence of this apocalyptic “must.” Far from 
arguing that people’s conduct “must” be social- 
pragmatic, I argue that it won’t be unless they have 
“benevolence” (defined as a form of desire—of 
* goodwill ”’). 

The effect of being solemnly rebuked for some 
piece of nonsense emanating purely from the 
imagination of your reviewer is simply excruciating; 
however, I realise that I can hardly expect you to 
print my own summary of my thesis—of which 
evidently not a scintilla has penetrated to the brain of 
my anonymous critic. But in regard to his remark 
that “if this book is not ethics it is not anything” 
you will perhaps allow me just to state that my 
claim to have propounded a non-ethical theory of 
conduct rests, on the negative side, upon a reasoned 
repudiation of the moral “ought” in any of its forms, 
and on the positive side, upon my having isolated 
and “disentangled” from ethics an existing body 
of widely-accepted concepts about the socially 
desirable and undesirable—as distinct from the 
“moral ”—in conduct and in events. I argue that 
given goodwill, we have here an adequate basis for 
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principles and policies: conducive to human advan- 
tage both particular and general. 
Pine Hill, Hazlemere, 
High Wycombe. 


RITUAL ‘MUTILATION 

Sir,—I know nothing about Sierra Leone, Guinea, 
Senegambia, Benin, Akikuyu, or the Bechuanas. I 
did, however, for two years during the early part of 
the war, have the privilege of being a guest of the 
people of Northern Ethiopia and I have many friends 
in Addis Ababa. 

May I please ask Mr. Brailsford from where he has 
obtained his knowledge that mutilation is common 
among Ethiopian women? I have never heard of a 
single case. As a Commander of Ethiopian troops, I 
have every reason to believe that Mr. Brailsford is 
misinformed. If so, I hope he will withdraw his 
allegations against a country which perhaps comes in 
for more than its fair share of criticism. 

“Raby Road, A. S. RAILTON 

Stockton-on-Tees. 

[Mr. Brailsford writes: If Mr. Railton will read my 
letter again, he will see that I gave my reference 
to Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (six 
articles in Vol. III, by authoritative writers on “ cir- 
cumcision”’), I also pointed out that since then there 
has been no recent edition of this standard work, 
these authors spoke for the previous generation. Dr. 
H. Gray mentions Abyssinians generally, and particu- 
larly the Gallas, Danakil and Sommalis as addicted 
to these practices. It may well be that they are not 
now usual in Addis Ababa, whose people belong to 
none of these three tribes. In any event a rite which 
has died out in a capital city may linger in rural and 
backward areas. I doubt, however, whether a Euro- 
pean sojourner would necessarily know the facts in 
such a matter as this, unless he were in medical prac- 
tice.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


LAN FREED 





Sir,—The date of Miss Hills Young’s memoran- 
dum is immaterial. It is a description by an eye 
witness of an age-old custom and will be horribly 
accurate just so long as the custom persists. 

Generalisations such as Mr. Mayall’s “great 
improvement” are not convincing. Statistics are 
what are required: the Sudan Government through 
its Hospital system, midwives, etc., is in a position 
to quote sufficiently accurate ones. As long as it 
does not do so it is reasonable to assume that such 
Statistics are not favourable to the only possible 
improvement—that of reduction in  pharaonic 
circumcision. 

Fortunately a small number of educated Sudanese 
are beginning to look round for a means of abolishing 
this form of circumcision but do not yet know where 
to start and I venture to prophesy that when their 
ideas crystallise the bogy of grandmothers will not 
be found to be insurmountable. I quote from a 
letter I received last week from a Sudanese studying 
in England. “Once we admit it being a shameful 
thing we have to do something to stop it. The 
matter is entirely in the hands of the men.” 

7 Cleveland Row, CONSTANCE E. HUDDLESTON 

S.W.1. 


THE GENIUS OF IBSEN 

Sir,—I would like to mention one example that 
illustrates the universal nature of Ibsen’s genius. In 
September, 1946, some Indian amateurs produced 
The Doll’s House at the Gaiety Theatre in Simla. 
The scene was changed to Calcutta; time, the present; 
costume, Indian; presents had been bought for the 
Festival of Lights (Divali); Nora was given a Hindu 
name and the doctor became Dr. Hafiz (a sly dig 
at the Muslims, who are supposed to be total 
abstainers); “Is that my little bulbul twittering out 
there,” were Helmer’s first words. 

These changes were astonishingly apt and the 
moral needed no pointing. It confirms what Mr. 
Anderson said in a letter you published last week, 
that the setting of The Doll’s House, Ghosts, and 
The Pillars of Society, with a change in the charac- 
ters’ names, “might be transferred to Birmingham or 
Philadelphia without any loss of their significance.” 
The transference to India is even more appropriate 
because there the doll’s house menage in its crude 
form is as much a feature of middle-class life to-day 
as it was in Europe when Ibsen wrote his play. 

Withey Close West, Patricia J. LLoyp 

Bristol, 9. 
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A NEW ELECTRIC 
REPRODUCER 


that requires 
NO MAINS 








This most recent addition to the fine range of 
Davey Electric Gramophone Reproducers has 
been designed for the music-lover unable to 
possess one through lack of mains-supply- 
The perfermance of Model D.R.17 is of the 
same high quality as all other Davey Repro- 
ducers, but it is in the method by which a 
reproduction is achieved that this model is iy: 
different. The power-source is a standard car- MODEL 
battery, which can, of course, be re-charged 

anywhere. No other batteries whatsoever 

are needed. Model D.R.17 reproduces records a r 


with ample volume and extremely fine tone, 


and in conformity with E.M.G. practice, the 
the loudspeaker is mounted on a separate £48. 10.0 


baffle to match. This model, in light polished Plus P.T. 
oak, is built to stand up to hard usage and 94.5.0 
extremes of climate, yet it remains a high- 

grade electric gramophone reproducer first Suitable car battery 
and foremost. costs approx. 410. 





SERVICE FOR MUSIC-LOVERS 


At No. 6 Newman St., are the best records, 
splendid audition rooms, Davey Reproducers, 
Roliright Sharpeners, D.P. Moving Coil 
Pick-up and everything needed by serious 
lovers of music. Postal service also available. 


pa EM 


6, NEWMAN ST., OXFORD ST., W.1 
MUSeum 9971-2-3 














‘Take my advice. 
Smoke 
Grand Cut: 
it never 
burns 


the tongue.’ 
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Distant prospect of a 


In Newfoundland alone, Bowaters’ 
timber limits extend over 11,000 
square miles—nearly one third of the 
whole country. Strategically placed 
are the Bowater mills which trans- 
form this timber into the paper on 
which your daily newspaper is 
printed. It is a vast project. And one 
which has only been achieved by 
overcoming what at times seemed ge 
insuperable difficulties. To-day, & 
ee. 
the largest integrated pulp and paper J 
mills in the world. Here is a town in 
itself, inhabited by 15,000 people all 
dependent on Bowaters for their 
everyday needs, comforts and enter- 
tainments. Their good spirits and 
tenacity, under the most arduous of 
conditions, are among Bowaters’ 
most richly valued assets. Formed to 
exploit and develop the pulp and 
paper trades for their customers, the 
Bowater Organisation is equipped 
for the vast potentialities of these 
industries. 


GREAT BRITAIN NEWFOUNDLAND AUSTRALIA 
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magpies 
at work 


In almost every works 
there’s a Magpie—hoarding 


things that ought to go with the \ 1 


rest of the scrap. Things he honestly thinks will ‘come in useful —some- 


time’. Search them out! Rummage around for them. Get them into the scrap 


merchant’s hands. They’re useful now —as 


raw material for the nation’s needs. 


CAASC THAT SCRAP! 


This appeal is directed to works onl 
Transport and other facilities may 
make it possible to widen this later 
to cover household and other lig! 


iron and steel scrap, 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue chorus of well-appointed reverence which 
surrounds the work of Henry James has not 
changed much in the last thirty years: it breaks 
up occasionally for wars, which are, you may 
say, a distraction; but it soon re-forms, the low 
buzz of respectful voices is heard again, and 
it has now become such a permanent accom- 
paniment to the literary scene that it is a grave 
peril to one’s critical life to venture a dissentient 
note. True, there have on occasion been dis- 
sonances; not perhaps bricks, but objects scarcely 
less unsympathetic, have been, if not dropped, 
permitted to escape. Mr. Forster has complained 
that the clothes of James’s characters do not take 
off: and Wells advanced some brutal and ill- 
judged analogy about a hippopotamus picking up 
a pea; but it is generally felt that it is the part of 
good breeding to ignore these awkwardnesses; it 
is well known that if you ignore a thing steadily 
enough it sometimes disappears. 

In fact, something of the kind seems to have 
happened. The dislike of the content of James’s 
writing that these discordant voices imply does 
seem to have disappeared, or no longer seems to 
matter to his admirers. This is most likely be- 
cause of a change in critical interests; character 
and incident, and all the time-honoured proper- 
ties of the novel are left to the middle-brows; 
the sense of normal human values begins to 
evaporate, somewhere in the twenties; and the 
serious students of the art devote their atten- 
tion to texture and the varieties of narrative 
method. And whatever else went with it, this 
change of perspective was necessary: for the novel 
until recently had never been the object of the 
concentrated technical analysis that has been 
applied to poetry and drama. 

However, the novel was hardly designed for 
purists: it is indeed a distressingly impure art. 
To talk about the form of a novel is to approach 
perceptibly nearer to metaphor than to talk about 
that of a sonnet, and perhaps its most remark- 
able feature is the slap-happy and ham-handed 
methods by which success in it can be achieved. 
Not perhaps the highest kind of success—but 
still enough to set one wondering whether the 
technical and methodological critics are really 
talking about the fundamental thing. If they are, 
the colossal prestige of James is easy enough 
to understand, for no novel-reader who cares for 
supreme technical distinction, both of structure 
and of detail (and indifference to this condemns 
the novel to a perpetually second-rate existence), 
can fail to approach James’s writing with some- 
thing like awe. But alas, (or thank heaven, as 
the case may be) the novel has matter as well 
as form; and when the common reader approaches 
the art, as he commonly does, from this side, 
surely he is right. For before it is anything 
else, the novel is surely a commentary on, or 
a presentation of what, if I may use a vulgar 
phrase, can sull only be called human life. The 
thing still exists, and it seems to exist under 
fairly determinate conditions: and if a novelist is 
to be among the greatest, the first thing we may 
expect of him is that he should get the condi- 
tions right. Of course the individual novelist 
only deals with a tiny area of this notoriously 
extensive field, bur it is still advisable that he 
shall know, or appear to know, where his tiny 
area fits into the larger map, and how much 
ground it covers. I don’t believe that Jane 
Austen knows this; and that is why Charlotte 
Bronté’s attack on her, rude and _ provincial 
though it may be, is still valid. Still less do I 
believe that James knows it. 

Dr. Leavis apparently thinks otherwise. In 


his recent study of the novel, The Great Tradition 
(Chatto & Windus) he places James decisively in 
the first division of the first class, while the 
majority of English candidates are hardly even 
awarded pass degrees. Dr. Leavis is not among 
the low-voiced murmurers; he approaches life 
as a rugged moralist (he puts a footnote on page 
13 to say so), and the novel as a criticism of life. 
Is it possible that he, and those who rate James 
as highly as he does, are deceived; that a just 
admiration for supreme technical refinement 
leads them to credit James with a range and 
moral insight that he does not possess? 

One of Dr. Leavis’s classics is The Bostonians, 
and he praises the delicate rightness with which 
James defines the Boston culture that is his field. 
He and his author alike only miss one thing out 
—the essential vileness of the situation that the 
novel describes, the possession of a young girl 
by a ghastly intellectual harpy. James remains 
singularly complaisant about all this. He pre- 
sents the hideous emotional bullying by which 
Verena Tarrant is enslaved with consummate 
skill, but he does not appear to think it particu- 
larly remarkable or ugly. And when she ulti- 
mately escapes, in a final scene which, try as I 
will, I cannot see except as a vamped-up coup-de- 
théatre, he finds i: only a doubtful subject of 
congratulation. She escapes to marry a man she 
loves, a man of character, the best example of 
ordinary human sanity in the book. 


But though she was glad, he presently discovered 
that, beneath her hood, she was in tears. It is to 
be feared that with the union, so far from brilliant, 
into which she was about to enter, they were 
not the last she was destined to shed. 


Why? Not because she has lost anything 
worth having; James is at pains to emphasise 
the third-rate pretentiousness of Olive Chancel- 
lor’s feminist world. Because she is about to 
make an unbrilliant marriage; because her hus- 
band is not likely to be a material success. 

A similar blindness to the essential basis of 
the situation vitiates The Golden Bowl. The 
imbroglio is horrid enough—that Maggie Verver’s 
princely husband forms an illicit alliance with her 
father’s wife; and we are made vividly aware of 
all its sinister undertones. But what are the 
initial data? The inevitable American million- 
aire has encouraged a match between his daughter 
and a Roman prince, an incongruous marriage 
which has no decent justification, which stripped 
of the circumlocutions that surround it, is the 
familiar swap between rank and money. And 
Maggie has an attachment to her father that 
makes her manifestly unfit to marry anyone. 
These facts James wholly ignores. If anything 
can atone for the staggering insensibility to these 
social and emotional falsities, it is the labyrinthine 
skill with which he explores their consequences. 
But can anything atone for it? Can anything 
atone for The Aspern Papers, in which the Bor- 
dereaus are subjected to an intolerable persecu- 
tion, with the interested acquiescence of the 
author? Or for the fact that the whole beauti- 
fully contrived structure of The Ambassadors is 
founded on a question which no one but a social 
columnist could think worth considering? Or at 
least, can anyone who cares for anything more 
than technical achievement attribute greatness to 
novels built on such foundations? 

Dr. Leavis himself, with a certain amount of 
hedging, deprecates the later James. But he 
invites us to consider his work as a whole the 
revelation of “high civilisation.” What is the 
civilisation that is revealed? Many of James’s 
characters are presented to us as the fine flower 
of an elaborate culture. But the portrayal of their 
culture is never more than a token payment. We 
hardly find them thinking about anything but a 
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sort of dehydrated personal relations. They have 
no religion, not even a consciousness that such 
a thing has ever existed. Their esthetic life is 
wholly parasitic—their care for art is the collec- 
tion of “pieces.” Even at the superficial 
social level the picture of “civilisation” is often 
false. James has been credited with some peculiar 
outsider’s insight into the life of the English 
country house. I suppose his classic country 
house is that in The Portrait of a Lady. But it 
belongs to an American millionaire, who has 
merely bought it, and its inhabitants are blankly 
and uniformly ignorant of the kind of life which 
has brought the house into being, and of which 
it is the expression. American women’s maga- 
zines are haunted by a concern with something 
called “gracious living”: there are moments 
when one suspects that they are the unacknow- 
ledged progeny of Henry James. If European 
civilisation were only this, its extremity in our 
own day would hardly matter. If its guardians 
were reduced to ciceroni and purchaseable 
marriage partners, if hard currency were the only 
means of access to its decaying splendours, it 
would be something like this. But even now, in 
its mortal sickness, it is something tougher. 

There is no reason why the novelist should 
write about the normal human situation, still less 
why he should confine his approval to it. But it 
is of the highest importance that he should know 
approximately what it is. It does not greatly matter 
that hardly anyone in James has an ordinary 
marriage, or ordinary relations with his children, 
or that the family, which still remains, in spite of 
all attenuations, the irreducible social unit, should 
have no existence for him. What does matter is 
that he should remain unconscious that these 
norms exist. It does not even matter that he 
deals mainly with the small and stuffy province 
of the expatriate rich. What does matter is that 
he is totally unaware of its place in the total 
scheme of things. To him money assumes an 
almost transcendental importance. The posses- 
sion of it by his retired American magnates is 
regarded as an automatic and legitimate passport 
to all that the laborious centuries of European 
civilisation, or all that he can see of it, have 
built up. He never suspects that his Ververs and 
his Touchetts are monstrous anomalies in the 
world on which they have imposed themselves. 
Vulgarity, unless you mean by it the mere infrac- 
tion of an accidental social code, is a dislocation 
of values. Henry James achieves it in its most 
refined form. 

Ultimately it is the same bad smell that so 
often drifts across the Atlantic, the bad smell 
that makes even American generosity and Ameri- 
can idealism faintly suspect to the European mind 
—the tacit overestimate of what money can buy. 
The only question ultimately worth asking about 
a serious novelist is what his scale of values is: 
and James steadily demands to be judged by 
those standards. What in him does it all add up 
to? The intellectual pretensions of his charac- 
ters turn out to be gas or promissory notes. The 
moral edifice which they build up is a pyramid 
standing on its apex. Their “fineness” is a 
genius for pursuing the inessential to its ultimate 
ramifications. The only positive value that per- 
sists is access to the kind of world to which 
money gives access. This is not civilisation, it is 
the dirty water in which the dishes of civilisation 
have been washed up. The only possible reac- 
tion for one who feels the impact of James like 
this is an intensely uncomfortable alliance of ad- 
miration and hate—an almost awestruck admira- 
tion for the consummate technical achievement, 
and a quite unsilenceable hate for the code in 
whose service it is employed. GRAHAM HouGH 
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THE EARNEST AGE 


Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians: an 
Historic Revaluation of the Victorian Age. 
Sylvan Press. 21s. 


The spirit of earnestness broods over Broad- 
casting House, and most intensely in the Third 
Programme. It was an earnest project to devise a 
series of talks on the ideas and beliefs of the Vic- 
torians; and the earnest note is sustained in the 
foreword with which Mr. Harman Grisewood, 
Head of the Third Programme, introduces the 
talks now collected into a book. Though Mr. 
Grisewood uses the word “enjoyment” three 
times, it is clear that the enjoyment is to be of no 
vulgar kind. He addresses himself sternly to the 
frivolous reviewer. “This book,” he concludes, 
“may have an importance . . . for the traditions of 
our literature. Its right appraisal, therefore, is a 
delicate matter not lightly to be undertaken.” 
Could the editor of a collection of learned articles 
write more pompously? The talks collected here 
are by no means learned: they are sketchy pieces 
of some two thousand words, mostly inferior to the 
middle articles in a weekly journal. Far from 
being important for the traditions of our literature, 
they are not even (as Mr. Grisewood claims) impor- 
tant “as illustrating a technique”; for the talkers, 
for the most part, show no sign of being aware of 
the problems of writing for broadcasting. 

It is a curious illusion, strongly held at Broad- 
casting House, that a work by six (or in this case 
by fifty) authors is six or fifty times better than a 
work by a single author. This illusion can be 
seen on the greatest scale in the various Cam- 
bridge Histories (hence maybe the preponderance 
of Cambridge contributors to the present volume). 
The Third Programme went one better: not con- 
tent with fifty authors, it shared the responsibility 
of editorship among eight authorities—producers, 
Directors and Heads. The result was to be ex- 
pected. The talks are individual pieces—some 
good, some bad, some tolerable—each an intro- 
duction to the subject. The sensation is like eat- 
ing fifty successive varieties of hors d’oeuvres— 
some edible, mostly stodgy, and none highly 
flavoured. At the end one is stuffed without 
being satisfied: wearied of the Victorians without 
understanding them. For instance, John Stuart 
Mill and T. H. Huxley occur again and again in 
these pages as the most representative of thinking 
Victorians—probably a reasonable judgment. 
But there is nowhere a systematic discussion of 
their writings or of the development of their 
ideas. The only Victorians given individual treat- 
ment are Macaulay, Herbert Spencer, Newman 
(and, as well, two talks on the Tractarians), 
George Eliot, Ruskin and Benjamin Jowett. 
Macaulay perhaps got in by grace of having a 
great-nephew. The others owe their eminence 
to the same characteristic: they were prigs, 
earnest about everything and especially about 
themselves. It would be easy to name Victorians 
equally representative who failed to pass the test 
of earnestness. One can imagine the Head and 
his assistants crossing them off the list. Disraeli? 
No greasy pole here. Matthew Arnold? Not 
wholly serious. Oscar Wilde? Not serious at 
all. Evidently the Victorians had no idea of 
humour and no belief in fun. 

Altogether the Victorian of Broadcasting House 
was a pretty odd fellow. He was eight times as 
interested in religion as in economics (there are 
eight priests among the speakers and one 
economist). The only economics he knew was 
that the population was increasing and that 
England was becoming an industrial country. He 
cannot have known anything about laissez-faire, 
for he spent much of his time believing that it was 
inadequate and was coming to an end. Though 
constantly losing his faith from a_ excessive study 
of scientific subjects, he always regretted its loss 
and indeed, having lost it, became more high- 
minded than ever. He was extremely intolerant 
of any irregular sexual behaviour; yet, I regret 
to say, himself a man of immoral private life, 
much given to buying the virtue of poor girls. 
This satisfied his economic principles (such as 





they were) as well as revealing his psychological 
conflicts. He did not attach much importance to 
public-school education (one paragraph in four 
hundred pages); but much to the Fabians. He 
had no interest in painting and did not number 
the Pre-Raphaelites among his contemporaries; 
he never listened to music; nor did he care for 
architecture, except for the Crystal Palace. He 
knew nothing of Europe; did not display any sym- 
pathy with national movements in Italy or 
Hungary; and took only a casual interest in mis- 
sionaries. In his latter days, he became aggres- 
sively imperialistic, but soon grew ashamed of 
this. He escaped the Marxist rule that ideas and 
beliefs spring from the circumstances of the time: 
there were no circumstances of the time except, as 
aforesaid, the increase of population and the de- 
velopment of industry. The most tiresome thing 
about him is that he had the same obvious ideas 
very often—in fact fifty times or so. However, 
as the speakers in the final free-for-all agreed, 
though he did not know what to believe, he 
believed in belief; this is where we should imitate 
him, if only we could find something to believe 
in. 

All in all, despite some indigestible lumps, this 
is a very funny book, which a good many 
Victorians would have enjoyed. But for “an 
historic revaluation,” I shall go back to G. K. 
Chesterton’s book on Victorian literature—or even 
to Lytton Strachey. A. J. P. TAYLOR 


A TUDOR POET 


The Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt. A Selection 
and a Study. By E. M. W. TILLyarp. 
Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Wyatt is not a forgotten poet, though perhaps 
an unfamiliar one. In the gamble of literary 
reputation he has been twice lucky; with the 
scholar and with the dilettante reader. His im- 
porting of that Italian form, the sonnet, into 
English writing would be enough to establish 
him for all time, honourably if dully, with the 
authors of Gorboduc and other textbook heroes. 
But, more than this, two or three of his poems 
have caught the taste of the anthologists: only 
Palgrave (who did not include poems he curiously 
described as “high-kilted”) seems to have been 
able to resist They flee from me, which, in its 
metrical sophistication as much as in its subject, 
is one of the outstanding poems of the sixteenth 
century. I quote the first two verses: 

They flee from me that sometime did me seek, 
With naked foot stalking in my chamber. 
I have seen them gentle, tame and meek, 
That now are wild and do not remember 
That sometime they put themselves in danger 
To take bread at my hand; and now they range 
Busily seeking with a continual change. 


Thankt be fortune, it hath been otherwise 
Twenty times better; but once, in special, 

In thin array, after a pleasant guise, 
When her loose gown from her shoulders did fall, 
And she me caught in her arms long and small, 

Therewith all sweetly did me kiss, 

And softly said: Dear heart, how like you this? 
What do we know of the writer of this poem, 
and of those other favourites, Forget Not Yet 
and My Lute, Awake? Of the surface events of 
his life a good deal, as it happens; more than we 
know of Shakespeare’s. He was born in 1503 
and died in 1542, a loyal and capable diplomat. 
Cambridge, a post in the Royal household, an 
unhappy marriage at seventeen (not, then, an 
unusual age; his son married at fifteen), official 
journeys to France and Italy; official posts in 
Calais and the English Court—such is the pat- 
tern. He was ambassador to Spain in the diffi- 
cult period following the King’s divorce from 
Katherine of Aragon, and was twice imprisoned 
ia the Tower; the first time, perhaps, through a 
rumoured association with Anne Boleyn. He 
died, as it chanced, not by sword or axe, but 
of a fever caught when hastening to meet a 
Spanish envoy at Falmouth. He was thirty- 
nine. But the man himself? Like all the inhabi- 
tants of ihat distant country, sixteenth century 
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England, he is never wholly to be known. “This 
Master Wyatt was a very gallant gentleman, and 
there was no prettier man at Court than he was,” 
writes a Spanish contemporary. It is something, 
but then it might have been said about half a 
dozen of the accomplished figures of that bril- 
liant and cruel age. There is more, however. 
etters from his patron Cromwell chide him for 
being over-generous and impetuous, for leaving 
his own affairs “so rawly” when abroad on some 
delicate political errand. And we may still read, 
though not in this edition, two grave letters to 
his newly-married son, some lively diplomatic 
despatches, and the speech by which he secured 
his acquittal in 1541 on a charge of treason. 
Still, it is to the poems that we must ultimately 
turn, and in Dr. Tillyard’s inviting book, reprinted 
after twenty years, we may find nearly sixty of 
them spaciously arranged, with biographical 
and critical essays at one end, and notes, dis- 
cursive rather than pedantic, at the other. Dr. 
Tillyard, choosing “ by intrinsic merit rather than 
by historical importance,” has wisely given few 
of the sonnets and epigrams and only one of the 
uncharacteristic Penitential Psalms with which 
Wyatt rounded off his writing days, as if, know- 
ing his span of life to be short, he was anticipat- 
ing the sober mood of age. The sonnets are 
mainly early work, compounded too often of 
cracking, disjointed lines which cannot to-day be 
scanned or even harmoniously read. That slow 
and complex form moreover, hardly fits the pas- 
sionate directness of Wyatt’s temperament. The 
two or three ottava rima epigrams included are 
not graceful, but their subjects are noteworthy. 
Tagus, farewell marks the end of the thankless 
embassy to Spain; Lux, my fair falcon and Sighs 
are my food are both prison poems. Much more 
interesting are the three autobiographical Satires 
in terza rima, written during several months of 
enforced exile in Kent, and giving a picture of 
the life of a country gentleman. Narrative and 
description, especially of this personal kind, are 
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rare in Wyatt, yet Dr. Tillyard includes the ex- 
tracts grudgingly, objecting to the run-on lines of 
the verses. 

But the most arresting of the poems are the 
lyrics, which combine a conversational simplicity 
with a kind of dark seriousness. They are oddly 
undecorated for that ornamental time: never a 
shepherdess or nightingale or jewelled catalogue 
of a mistress’s charms. (However, if there are 
few visual images, there is tunefulness; behind 
And wilt thou leave me thus? and many similar 
poems the thin, precise, vibrant music of the 
lute is evident.) The theme is usually the old 
one of love’s unkindness, but even so, Petrarch’s 
rue is differently worn. The mood is sometimes 
sharp and sad: 

There was never nothing more me pained, 

Nor nothing more me moved, 

As when my sweetheart her complained 

That ever she me loved. 

Alas the while! 
sometimes ironically appealing, sometimes urgent 
and rough, or even full of doom: the terrifying 
In aternum rings like a knell. But it is not lan- 
guishing. Equality in love—is it so often sug- 
gested in the courtly lyric? Wyatt, indeed, does 
not really belong with the Elizabethans, though 
his work has the largest share of their first an- 
thology, Tottel’s Miscellany. Many of his finest 
pa are born out of the fifteenth-century carol; 

ut at times there is a powerful ring of the age of 

Donne, nearly a hundred years after Wyatt’s 
death. 

If thou wilt mighty be, flee from the rage 

Of cruel will, and see thou keep thee free 
From the foul yoke of sensual bondage; 

For though thy empire stretch to Indian sea 

And for thy fear trembleth the farthest Thule, 
If thy desire hath over thee the power, 

Subject then art thou and no governour. 

Dr. Tillyard’s book, with its modernised spell- 
ing of the poems, and the leisured air that covers 
its learning, seems directed at the unacademic 
reader. But the valuable essays make it more 
than a mere signpost to the poet. Some prose 
extracts might therefore have been included, and 
a few lyrics which have been unaccountably 
omitted; these things are not easily available. 
What the selection shows particularly is the 
dramatic energy of Wyatt’s writing, beside which 
many pleasant poems of the later century appear 
cloying. Dr. Tillyard suggests a more subtle 
contrast : 

“As ye came from the holy land of Walsing- 
ham,” has a certain kind of beauty, an unearth- 
liness, that it would be very difficult to parallel; 
it is a poem that could very ill be spared; but it 
is confined; the spirit, if prisoned long in the 
atmosphere of that poem, would languish. There 
is absent the lively contact of mind with mind. 
But in the best poems of Wyatt there is freedom, 
movement, life. 

Compared with the range of his contemporaries, 
Wyatt’s seems narrow, and his absence of imagery 
intensifies this impression. But in a lyric age, his 
is an unmistakeable voice. Naomi Lewis 


FREE SOCIETY’S VOICE 


The Ethics of Advertising. By F. P. BisHop. 
‘Robert Hale. 10s. 6d. 


Let the galled exporter flinch; the advent of a 
buyers’ market, whose imminence to-day can 
hardly be gainsaid, leaves the withers of one section 
of the business community unwrung. Whatever 
Sir Stafford Cripps may say, the practitioners of 
advertising are confident that their ingenious ser- 
vices will soon be in greater demand to persuade 
the domestic consumer to absorb goods for which 
purchasers cannot be found abroad. Mr. Harold 
Wilson’s bonfire of controls, the re-emergence of 
numerous proprietary wares, the recent increase 
in allocations of newsprint—all these have added 
to optimism in the advertising agencies. Gone, 
they believe, are the austere days when adver- 
tisers, seeking to keep sweet the memory of a 
household word, had to rest content with a suc- 
cinct announcement of a branded name, with the 


' rider that at present shoppers would look for it 
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in vain. Are there not signs that already the old 
technique is being invoked? We have once again 
the appeal to fear—of colds, coughs and constipa- 
tion; of a hangover which only ——’s lime-juice 
can defeat; of never hearing “Won't you take my 
seat?” because, hatless, you do not achieve the 
sex-appeal that only the milliner bestows. Once 
more cosmetician and couturier play on the emo- 
tions conjured up by Hollywood glamour; copy- 
writers are thinking up fresh approaches to the 
old instincts of snobbery and acquisitiveness; and, 
Chancellor or no Chancellor, all seems set, in our 
still predominantly capitalist society, for subject- 
ing the public to persuasive exhortations to buy. 
Earn, beg, borrow or steal as you please: buy you 
must. 

Is this process compatible with the planning, or 
at least semi-planning, to which the present 
Government is committed? Can we afford to 
risk the disorder which may be caused in our 
sedate march towards Socialism if capitalists re- 
sponsible only to their shareholders are allowed to 
excite appetites and create demands for labour and 
materials irrespective of the public interest? If 
one put those questions to Mr. Bishop, he would 
probably reply, since he is an advocate of parts, 
that he declined to argue from assumptions thus 
begged. In a previous book, The Economics of 
Advertising, he sought to rebut the argument that 
most advertising of the “persuasive” type 
is economic waste by recourse finally to the con- 
tention that, since it makes people desire more, it 
therefore makes them work harder and produce 
more—thereby creating an all-round increase in 
wealth. To a Marxist the assertion makes non- 
sense; but let that pass. Mr. Bishop is not 
troubled by the “contradictions” of a capitalist 
society, nor does he disguise his dislike of plan- 
ning by the State. What he is chiefly concerned 
to do in his present book (which is, in substance, 
a collection of papers on aspects of advertising) 
is to defend the advertiser from the charge that 
he is (a) generally untruthful, and (b) always, or 
nearly always, an enemy of society in that he in- 
culcates, and must inculcate for his own profit, 
the worship of exclusively material standards. 

On the first count there is no need to dwell 
unduly. Mr. Bishop, who puts his case with con- 
sistent fairness, admits that “ partisanship” is in- 
herent in commercial propaganda. Let it be con- 
ceded, in turn, that misrepresentation in current 
advertising practice is the exception rather than 
the rule. The crux of the matter is whether the 
real standards of life, as opposed to the “ standard 
of living,” are advanced or lowered in an economy 
dependent on “stimulated consumptionism.” Mr. 
Bishop takes a sternly moral line on the stimula- 
tor’s methods: he quotes with disapproval an 
advertiser who spoke of “cajoling” purchasers, 
and he is insistent that the function of advertising 
should be to educate appetites, and that its appeal 
should be to reason, not conditioned emotions. 
But, as to ends, he seems to have little doubt. 

Man does not live by bread alone, but... a 
substantial minimum of material comfort and 


security is necessary before he can attend to the 
consideration of the true ends of life. 


From this suave premise the argument pro- 
ceeds to the conclusion that “we can no longer 
accept as true any doctrine about the ‘ends’ of 
life which is inconsistent with raising 
material standards as high as possible.”  Civili- 
sation, in short, is obstructed by the African 
Negro whose only desires are “to fill his belly 
and lie in the sun,” and by the coal-miner who 
takes a voluntary day off from the pit. Both, 
according to the author, suffer from a “ poverty 
of wants ”—a diagnosis which overlooks the fact 
that, in the miner’s case, “the sun” may be 
worth more than a day’s pay. But then, if 
leisure came to be regarded as a thing of value 
in itself, what would happen, in an unplanned 
society, to the profit factor? The answer is to 


be found in a passage quoted by Mr. Bishop 
from a pamphlet issued in 1943 by the U.S 
Department of Commerce: 
It will be necessary to stimulate demand for pro- 
ducts in the minds of millions of people around 
the world, if they are to add needed consuming 
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power to keep the world’s wheels whirring 

free enterprise system for which we fight. 

For those who decline to accept the conclusion 
that whirring wheels and the concomitant mani- 
— of monopoly capitalism masquerading 


s “free enterprise” are the summum bonum, 


in the 


SW ten Mile bn thea © idionieee’ exquenace 


for a Socialist State in which alone is there a 
possibility of planned leisure without hunger. 
But Mr. Bishop will have none of it. To him, 
State planning means the end of “the world 
from which all truly creative activity arises ”; and 


A “free” society 
must preserve its voice, however cracked. To 
describe this book as the profession of a liberal’s 
faith would be meiosis: it is the testament of 
an anarchist. AYLMER VALLANCE 


INNOVATORS 


By C. M. Bowra 
Macmillan. 16s. 

Mr. Bowra calls this book “a kind of sequel” 
to an earlier volume, The Heritage of Symbolism, 
in which he exposed, with sympathy and percep- 
tion, the sources of inspiration, and the verse 
techniques, of Blok, Valéry, Rilke, George and 
Yeats. In his new book he is concerned with the 
next generation of poets: the Greek Cavafy, 
Guillaume Apollinaire, Mayakovsky and Paster- 
nak, the Spaniards, Lorca and Rafael Alberti, and 
the T. S. Eliot of The Waste Land. The later 
task is the more difficult of the two, because, with 
the exception of Mr. Eliot, Lorca, and (in some 
degree) Apollinaire, the writers considered in the 
present volume are not well known in England, 
even among cultured people. Mr. Bowra is a 
helpful guide, because he takes little knowledge 
for granted in his reader, writes simply and 
straightforwardly, and communicates his own en- 
thusiasm for modern poetry. To those who are 
looking for what is called the “ higher ” criticism, 
these qualities may not appeal—and indeed I 
think that the author might profitably have drawn 
attention more sharply to the faults of the poets 
he discusses, most of whom may be assumed 
capable of standing such scrutiny. But there are 
many lovers of poetry in general who are dis- 
heartened by the difficulty of modern verse and 
who need a recognised authority to “parse” it 
for them. This Mr. Bowra very efficiently does. 
It is not his fault, moreover, if five of his chosen 
poets write in languages which few of his readers 
(including myself) command. Conformably with 
his ostensible aim, he never quotes without at the 
same time providing an English verse equivalent, 
which; seems devised to convey something of the 
“music”, as well as the sense, of the original. 

Nevertheless, the extent to which he succeeds 
in convincing us of the value of these poets does, 
I seem to feel, vary considerably. Reliable critics 
with a knowledge of modern Greek all -seem 
agreed on the outstanding quality of Cavafy’s 
work; but I do not think the quotations in this 
book go far to support the contention. Again, 
although his tone is uniformly enthusiastic, Mr. 
Bowra’s strenuous efforts to display Mayakovsky 
as an important poet, or, indeed, as anything more 
than a vociferous improviser, failed signally with 
at least one reader—the more so as he does not 
claim that Mayakovsky’s communicative gift de- 
pends primarily on the structure of the Russian 
language. It seems fairly clear that, if this mere- 
tricious poet could claim something of the vigour 
and sweep of Walt Whitman, he was strikingly 
deficient in the embracing charity which is the 
kernel of the American poet’s greatness. It is this 
detailed sympathy with individuals of all kinds 
which makes durable the work of Lorca and 
Apollinaire, neither of them “ivory tower ” poets. 
Here Mr. Bowra is on firmer ground, and his 
chapters on these two writers are extremely con- 
vincing. One paragraph in particular is worth 
quoting for its insight into the stuff of modern 
poetry in general, and in particular those quali- 
ties of Apollinaire’s work which make it surpris- 


crustations. 


ingly moving to us still, despite the period en- 


Apollinaire’s poetry was his immediate and in- 
stinctive reaction to life. He had an extraordinary 
gift for making the most of his circumstances and 

some positive profit from them. Every- 

thing that he saw made some impression pn him, 
and he was the last man in the world to be in- 
fluenced by established notions of what is worth 
seeing and knowing. So his poetry, which seems 
disparate and heterogeneous, is th~ true reflection 
of his life. When he went to Germany he was 
inspired not by the romantic German past or the 
familiar mystery of the German landscape, but 
by the pathos of a prostitute in Cologne, the 
animals of the Gipsies on the banks of the Rhine, 
the quarrel of two old Jews on their way to the 
synagogue, children playing in the cemetery, and 
the hoot of owls in the wind over the water. In 
his many references to France and to Paris he is 
equally faithful to his own sensations and 
memories, and records with scrupulous exactness 
the moments which have meant most to him, the 
workmen and the typists walking to their Jabours 
in the morning, the polyps under the water in 
the Mediterranean, the noise of bells ringing in 
a railway station, an old peasant driving his ox 
slowly through a fog and singing a song of un- 
faithful love, the gas-jets hissing by moonlight, 
the beauty of Parisian nights in September on the 
empty quays, the acrobats performing in the streets 
on 14th July. Apollinaire’s poetry is crowded 
with observation of things which struck him and 
remained with him because of some beauty or 
humanity in them... 

Beneath the smartness, the cleverness, the ex- 
perimentalism and the practical jokery lies a sim- 
plicity which reminds us that Apollinaire was not 
French by birth. The immediate and unmixed 
emotion is always strong enough to carry the 
elaborations of his manner. Elusive as all Pro- 
tean individuals, he has proved a most important, 
though often indirect, influence on succeeding 
generations of poets, both here and on the Con- 
tinent. Compared with another contemporary 
innovator, Ezra Pound, Apollinaire appears the 
least affected of poets; yet English critics on the 
whole have tended either to ignore or to patronise 
him as a demoded amateur. Mr. Bowra’s sym- 
pathetic essay is a mecessary corrective to these 
errors. 

I daresay it will be found that the most gener- 
ally useful chapter in this book is that devoted to 
a close analysis of The Waste Land. Many 
writers have attempted to elucidate this eccen- 
tric, comfortless, heterogeneous, yet strangely 
eloquent and original poem, but more often than 
not they have only increased the confusion by 
“reading into” it what is not there. Mr. Bowra 
avoids this mistake. His exposition gathers all 
the clues together and shows whither they lead. 
There will no longer be any excuse for finding 
The Waste Land incomprehensible. Its acrid 
taste will always be sufficient to evoke the feeling 
of an historical pause. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 





SOME AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Russian Child and Russian Wife. By Tanya | 
MattTHews. Gollancz. 15s. 

Shining Morning Face. By LAWRENCE HANSON. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

New Song in a Strange Land. 
WARNER. Gollancz. 16s. 


One has only to dip into a number of new 
autobiographies to realise just how respectable | 
the writing of fiction has become. Novelists once | 
thought fit to disguise themselves (not very 
heavily it is true) as biographers and historians 
but times have changed and nowadays, it seems, 


By ESTHER 


the biographer and the historian aspire to the | 


dignity of the novelist. How odd that the narra- 
tive which results is often less convincing than 
the unblushing fiction with which it competes ! 
We are bothered by the conversations, for 
example. How can a man of fifty remember 


every word spoken at his fifth birthday party ? 





Even more disconcerting are the extraordinary | 
incidents which, without comment or explanation, | 
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the writer sets down as though they are part and 
parcel of everyone’s experience. One of these 
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The Art of Good Speeck 
By DOROTHY BIRCH 


The author of this very readabie book shows 
how powers of speaking can be improved. 
‘“* Appreciation of the esthetic side of speech 
is given in a book which the good teacher 
will find helpful.” 

The Times Liierary Supplement 


Cr. 8vo. 12/6 


Kitustrated Journalisme 
By WILLIAM A. BAGLEY 


How to avoid wasted effort and loss of time. 

The MS was commended highly by the heads 

of leading press agencies. 

“It is the best thing of its kind we have seen.” 
The British Journal of Photography 


Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 


Beer has a History 
By FRANK A. KING 


A history of British brewing from Saxon times 
to the present day. ‘ This book is rich with 
diverting information showing how the pattern 
of society has been intimately concerned with 
what, where and when the people drink.” 

Daily Express 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 

HUTCHINSON’S 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
11, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1 








A novel not only containing the power and sweep 
of all great adventure stories, but a literai 


We ork of the first order, 


The Reem 


by LOUIS-RENE DES FORETS 


Just out 9s 6d net 
The first comps letely comprel ne tudy of th 
life and work of the great French composer 


be written by an English author. 


Cesar Franck 


by NORMAN DEMUTH 

Musical Examples Just out 125 6d 11 
“Tt is the best short introduction to existentialism 
that has yet been written.’ LISTE ies R 


‘A better introduction to the ideas of the exis 
tentialists could not be expected.’ OBSERVI R 


Existentialism 


by PAUL FOULQUIE 


Available 7s 6d net 








Dennis Dobson itd 12 Park Place St 
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} Four Book Society 
x( Recommendations 


) THROW ME A BONE 
4 Eleanor Lothrop 
“Mrs. Lothrop’s adventures make. uproarious 
reading. Hler good humour may sometimes 
( have failed in real life; it never flags in this 
book, which bounces the reader along at a 





breathless pace and is, well—tonic.” 
C. V. WEDGWOOD (The Bookman). 


Illustrated. 15s. 


) THE WORLD 
IS WIDE ENOUGH 
Percy Coates 
“A warm and moving semi-autobiography, in 
which Mr. Coates recaptures his footloose youth 
around the city streets and country fair-grounds 


of England, a chronicle of fresh adventures.” 
LIONEL HALE (The Observer). 103. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF 
ANTOINE ROQUENTIN 
Jean-Paul Sartre 
Virst published in Paris in 1938 as La Nausée, 
this is Sartre’s first novel and his earliest full- 


length essay inthe philosophy for which he 
is now famous. 2nd Impression. 9s. 6d. 
A r ry y 
LEO TOLSTOY 
Ernest J. Simmons 
“Far and away the most adequate biography 
of Tolstoy so far available. It is a masterly 
feat.” MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE (Daily Tele- 
graph). “One is carried irresistibly along. 
Professor Simmons shows an equal mastery 


of detail and design.” Epwin muir (The 
Observer). Tllustrated. 25s. 
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A Panorama of the 
Progress of Human 
Life ttlustrating 


Shakespeare's 
Ages 
by HENRY ALKEN 
Introduction by Guy Paget 
Commentary by Bernard Darwin 


36 illustrationsin full-colour collo- 
type 14x18 in. Each copy con- 
tained in slip-case. 


2 guineas net 





Granada 


MW undow 
MARGUERITE STEEN 


A new book on Spain by tie 
author of the famous Spanish 
Trilogy. With coloured frontis- 
piece and jacket by Sir William 


Nicholson and drawings by 
Gregorio Prieto. 
Demy 8vo. 9s. 6d. net 
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new books takes us into the house of a dipso- 
maniac where, among other enormities, we find 
a dead baby preserved in a large jar of spirits. 
Another book describes how two small children 
walk down a village street, turn aside into an 
undertaker’s shop and there discover one of their 
playmates lying dead in an open coffin. (Surely 
not in the undertaker’s shop! we think). In a 
third book a woman is carried on a hammock 
frame through a swiftly flowing river and the 
water is so deep that it comes up to the chins of her 
native bearers. Logs and a dead goat swirl past 
and we wonder why the bearers do not swirl 
with them. Such incidents would not bother a 
self-respecting novel reader for a moment for we 
can believe in anything if we know it to be untrue ; 
it is only when a writer is claiming to record facts 
that our confidence is shaken. 

When Mrs. Matthews decided to write her 
autobiography, then, she was faced with a task of 
more than usual difficulty. She is Russian, was 
born round about 1914 and she did not leave the 
Soviet Union until 1944 when she married an 
English journalist and, after some terrible un- 
certainties, made good her escape. Most of us, 
with no special knowledge of the country, have to 
take books about Russia on trust; and Mrs. 
Matthews wins ours because her narrative is, 
in the main, unsensational ; it bears out what other 
reliable books have said on the subject—and 
the Russians she describes are very much the 
same people we find in the pages of the 19th-cen- 
tury novelists. There are two points, and two 
points alone, that cause us to wonder. Although 
Mrs. Matthews has been out of Russia a com- 
paratively short time her English is vivid and 
colloquial ; and when she writes about the regime 
her tone is rarely anything but ironical. Her book 
has, as a result, considerable entertainment value. 
We are cheered by the Censor’s comment on the 
words of such songs as Ramona and Night 
“Why,” he grumbled, “can’t 
they write some ideological words to their music, 
like ‘We are born to make a dream reality,’ or 
‘Boldly, comrades, go ahead. Happiness and 
liberty we'll attain in the rough battle.’”’ Mrs. 
Matthews records her invocation for lifting a. 
heavy cooking-pot : “‘ With the help of Comrade 
Stalin and all the Politburo, up you go!” Once, 
suffering from frostbite, she declares that her 
purple limbs were fussed over “‘ as if they were not 
ordinary flesh but the original manuscripts of 
Marx’s Capital.” 

But there is no need to worry. Her book is 
not about politics, she has no axe to grind and on 
every page there is the unmistakable touch of a 
very frank, courageous, enormously vital and 
* genuine’ human being. Her main concern is 
with the concrete and the particular, with food 
(and the lack of it), with work, her relations with 
her mother and first husband, with her love 
affairs and such piquant tasks as teaching the 
Red Army Choir to sing The Star-Spangled 
Banner. Her English is excellent for the sufficient 
reason that she studied and taught the language 
for many years. Some of her freedom from 
prejudice may be due to her several contacts 
with foreigners but her own intelligence and her 
sense of humour undoubtedly deserve the most 
credit. 

Lawrence Hanson, as befits the biographer of 
Coleridge, tells the story of his early years with 
many felicitous touches. The novelist’s fit is, how- 
ever, upon him, the young hero is spoken of in the 
third person as Lance, the tone of the book 
is that of fiction yet no novel-reader could reason- 
ably complain if he read it through without 
suspecting that it was no more than the truth ; 
for it is a solid, satisfying piece of work. The time 
is pre-1914, Lance is the son of a go-ahead 
quantity surveyor who is also a partner in the 
prosperous family business of building. Every- 
thing is seen through Lance’s eyes and yet the 
great achievement of the book is a very shrewd 
portrayal of this hard, aggressive but always 
sympathetic father, of his relations with his 
very reserved wife and his far from reserved 
co-partners in the business. This is the book 
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where the dipsomaniac appears, rather incon- 
gruously, but some such jolt was inevitably 
required to precipitate the family crisis which 
eventually sent Lance off to his boarding school. 
It is to be hoped we hear more of him. 

Mrs. Warner has written an account of her 
life in Liberia where her husband was employed 
as a botanist on the Firestone plantation. She 
is an artist and was first drawn to an interest 
in the country by the carved ritual masks which 
she saw when studying sculpture at Columbia 
University. The book is made attractive by Mrs. 
Warner’s great liking for the natives and for her 
insight into the techniques of their craftmanship. 
Unfortunately there is almost as much conversa- 
tion in her book as in a novel by Miss Compton- 
Burnett, but conversation of a different quality. 
** Mohammedan, the new Missy like to learn 
plenty bush palaver. Tomorrow-time you come 
for our house, you stay with the Missy. The 
flower in the bush, the medicine for writing, all 
the plenty thing you show the new Missy, yah ?” 
This is inevitably tedious over the course of three- 
hundred pages but a lot of interesting lore is 
there if one cares to dig for it. 

P. H. Newsy 


SELF PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


The Problem Family. A.S. NEILL. Herbert 
Jenkins. 75. 6d. 


What I find interesting in Mr. Neill’s work is 
the self-portrait of a teacher. The teacher now- 
adays is our scapegoat; he is the man who bears 
the sins of the fathers and doesn’t (we hope) visit 
them on the children. Mr. Neill is above all the 
articulate teacher. 

So far as I can make out this is his ninth 
book written in the holidays to record the spiritual 
adventures of term. It is as lively as all the 
others. The first plan was to telescope two 
earlier books, The Problem Parent and The Prob- 
lem Child, but he soon found he had to rewrite. 
For Neill is now a parent as well as a teacher. His 
daughter Zoe, aged one, has made him change 
his mind. 

It would be amusing to collect sentences that 
begin “I used to think.” 

I used to think that a free system of divorce 

would solve the problem... . 


I used to think in my innocence that Freud- 
ianism would lead the way to health. 


I once thought that my psychological treatment 
made them so fi.e., made Summerhill children 
social beings] until I discovered that those who 
refused treatment also became good citizens. 
The last sentence is worth expanding. Mr. Neill 

is recording how “for twenty-seven years I have 
seen nasty, cheeky, hateful children come to the 
freedom of Summerhill,” and gradually turn into 
social beings, not because of psychological treat- 
ment but because of environment. But environ- 
ment, as Zoe teaches him daily, is wider than he 
used to think. “I see now that the problem child 
is made a problem in the cradle,” or else the 
damage was done in pregnancy, or in conception, 
or before that or before that. We pass from 
teacher to nurse, to doctor, to mother-in-law. Yet 
when we come back to school it turns out that 
what changes character in Summerhill is social 
approval or disapproval just as it is outside. Help 
as well as hell is other people. 

Thus, in his nine books, Mr. Neill has been 
writing a teacher’s autobiography. It is valuable 
because he is (I think) a good teacher and is hon- 
est with himself. His jumping off ground of theory 
is normal enough, “early Bertrand Russel!” or 
* pre-war Cambridge,” but it has special features. 
For instance Mr. Neill is a special sort of Plato- 
nist. He believes in free-love and would if neces- 
sary ban poets. “For my part if the abolition of 
repressions produced a world with no crime and 
punishment and also without poetry, I should 
gladly live without poetry.” This is an unfair 
quotation for he at once asserts the question does 
not arise because “ great art does not spring from 
repression”; yet it is revealing and can be 
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matched for instance with his odd judgment that 
“ Spiritualism is a much less dangerous religion 
than Christianity.” So we can add another 
characteristic to the portrait, Mr. Neill instinc- 
tively avoids mythology (the advantage of 
Spiritualism is it has none). He refuses to admit 
that the human situation is either tragic or funny 
as the myth-makers find it. “All our guffaws i in 
music halls” spring from too much “ potting” in 
infancy and the suppression of masturbation. 
Again, and perhaps these things are not so discon- 
nected as they seem, he clings to one myth, that of 
the noble savage. Self-consciousness and civili- 
sation are our ruin, and he will fly in the face of 
facts to assert the absence of sex-crime and homo- 
sexuality among Central Africans. 

Now what connects these diverse characteris- 
tics is teleophobia, a technical term I’ve just in- 
vented, the fear of ends. “While a man has an 
idea of what a good dog should be he dare not 
assume what a child should be.” And in the end 
what it amounts to is that Mr. Neill’s philosophy 
is as inconclusive and contradictory as the next 
man’s. As a writer he is muddled and repetitive 


and heart-searching. Does it matter much in the 


practice of teaching? I still think he must be a 
genius among teachers. In his winning phrase he 
is “on the side of the child.” Teaching is an 
effort of practical sympathy. Like the problem 
child what the problem teacher lacks is love. 

It is all so much easier in school! Mr. Neill can 
play tricks a parent can’t, for instance curing a 
boy thief by rewarding him for stealing. When 
the father tried this it failed, and Mr. Neill 
explains : 

Your boy stole because he felt he was unloved 
at home. Giving a young thief a sixpenny reward 
for stealing means you are symbolically giving him 
love, and when I do it, it often works because I 
personally am not associated in the child’s mind 
with lack of love. 

School, as he says, “is an island”, but home 
joins the mainland and symbolical cures won’t 
work. Yet that is no reason why as problem 
parents we should not share Mr. Neill’s delight 
in his own practice inside certain creative limits— 
by which I mean the school walls or Summer- 
hil?s moat. Certainly we can enjoy a spiritual 
journey with a mind honest enough to know that 
the interesting places: are where it changes. 

MontTaGu SLATER 


PRIVATE WORLDS 


William Nicholson. By RosBerr NICHOLS. 
Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 

Frances Hodgkins. By Myranwy EVANS. 

' Penguin Books. 335. 6d. 

Nature came apart in the old lady’s hands. 
She let it stay like that. Frances Hodgkins 
made no concessions to formal cohesion or 
legibility, and her world is palpably subjective 
and intimate. Sir William Nicholson seems to 
paint the surface of things much as it is, to present 
what is accessible to all in an accessible way. Yet 
half an hour’s perusal of the plates in this new 
Penguin is enough to show that, if his world 
means anything at all, it means something almost 
as private and elusive as Miss Hodgkins’ mood. 
Not that his is an introvert’s world. He doesn’t 
break down nature to present it in his own terms. 
He just takes things as they seem to be and makes 
them his own, appropriates them. His portraits 
present to us the characters of a child’s personal 
mythology (surely Miss Jekyll is Pipit ?). These 
are not invented or fantastic beings but real 
people who are real in thts way because this is 
what they stand for to him. In some of the later 
works—in the City Dinner, the Lord and Lady 
Strafford and the portrait of the Passfields (not 
reproduced here)—the figures become puppets 
manipulated by him for his delectation. The 
still-lifes are a schoolboy’s finds, to be put away 
in a drawer or a pocket and every now and again 
taken out, relished and put back again. All the 
same, he is quite pleased to take us into his 
confidence and show us his fetishes. Show them 
without archness or exhibitionism, neither con- 
cealing their importance to him nor showing off 


about them. He simply takes a naive pleasure 
in sharing his pleasures, and does so quite without 
self-consciousness. “ Yes,” he said to Robert 
Nichols, “ you’ve got to be more in love with 
your subject than with yourself. You’ve got 
wholly to forget self.” He does forget himself, 
never asserts or exploits himself—as John and 
do—yet the self intrudes. And that 
is his charm. There is more in common between 
Nicholson and Hodgkins than mects the eye. 
The introduction to the Nicholson volume is 
rather unsatisfactory. Helped by quotations 
from the artist’s talk, Nichols succeeds in evoking 
the personality of his friend. But, in analysing 
his work, he moves around it without ever hitting 
the nail on the head—except for a glancing 
blow with “ the secret and smiling industry of an 
angelic urchin intent on a surreptitious portrait of 
some less likeable ‘grown-up.’” And he 
grossly overrates Nicholson—he finds The Stack, 
Hall’s Fields “ worthy to be placed by a Constable 
of the last period.” Above all, the insensitive 
quality of the language is disappointing. Robert 
Nichols was a poet, yet here his imagery is un- 
distinguished and his syntax and rhythms inelegant 
(e.g. “...the design and supervision of’ the 
execution of a large rag rug.””) Miss Evans’s 
essay, on the other hand, could hardly have been 
better. Her comments are very much to the 
point, her writing poetic yet not poetical, her 
descriptions of colour-harmonies almost as 
delightful as the colours themselves : 


Her pictures of the middle and late thirties . . . 
seemed like glories dropped from the skies or washed 
up by the seas. . . in each folded space a life of colour, 
not a human life, enacted—here a sienna-and-white 
viaduct, below it an emerald-spotted sheepfold, 
pink edges to the dead cliff grass and a dazzling 
whitened blue along the shaft of a cart. 


These new volumes in the series of Penguin 
Modern Painters are better produced than the 
early titles. There is now a spine on which the 
artist’s name is printed—most important this, 
when a series of uniform volumes is shelved— 
and the colour and design of the cover together 
with the typography and paper no longer wear 
the look of a prospectus. 

A. D. B. SYLVESTER 


Jane Austen, Facts and Problems. 
CHAPMAN. Oxford. ros. 6d. 


A book for addicts. Dr. Chapman edited the 
Oxford edition of the novels and letters, to which 
the Clark Lectures, printed in this form may be 
regarded as footnotes. Too much so, for they often 
include references to the letters, by number, without 
giving the text; very annoying, if the reader does not 
possess them. Again space is given to facts too 
dryly reported to give any impression, such as a list of 
Miss Austen’s numerous relations. This would be 
clearer as a plain geneological tree. Let the addict 
persevere, however; it improves as it goes on. Dr. 
Chapman is nothing if not sensible and just, as well 
as immensely erudite, in his study of such topics 
as Jane Austen’s preference for privacy, or her 
character, emergent from the few remaining personal 
letters and traditions, and much more from the 
novels. Above all, he gives soberly all the evidence 
there is for the Teignmouth romance, and surmises 
shrewdly that that blow caused the long gap in 
her writing. The review of the characters of the 
novels is enthusiastic, this side idolatry. Dr. Chap- 
man is one of those who like Jane Austen at her 
hardest, and while defending her from the charges 
of cruelty, and (dare one write the words?) of occasional 
vulgarity of heart, he naturally thinks Emma her 
masterpiece. More than once he speaks of Miss 
Bates’ “great” speeches. This reviewer prefers 
Persuasion and agrees with Sir Walter Scott in 
finding Miss Bates a bore, as indeed Emma did. 
Every man to his taste. But every addict will rejoice 
to find this expert setting their true value on the love- 
stories; he quotes George Moore’s saying that Sense 
and Sensibility contained the only prose portrait of 
female passion in English literature. For this 
assessment, stated as quietly as Miss Austen herself 
could wish, the book should be read by the devoted. 


By R. W. 
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NOTABLE NEW VOLUMES IN 


> THE COUNTY BOOKS 
Brian Vesey- | 
FitzGerald’s 


HAMPSHIRE & 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


It would be hard to find anyone 
more fitted to write about 
Hampshire than ‘‘ the obviously 
ideal Editor’’ (Punch) of *' this 
excellent series'’ (B.B.C.), the 
distinguished naturalist who 
knows the county intimately. 
Lavishly Illustrated. 15/- 


Kenneth Hare's 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


‘Here is a poet, more than a 
little of a scholar, and a man 
unabashedly curious about life 
and people. Hare is an exhilar- < 
ating guide. He has a genius for 
local encounters. He gives 
depth, backgroundandenglishry 
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editions de luxe Itd. 


“THE COLLECTOR’S BOOK CLUB” 


announce a new achievement in took production: 
Limited first editions of modern books, beautifully 
bound in full leather, blocked in gold leaf, numbered 
copies, many of them autographed, at a price which 
everyone can afford. 

From the advance lists of leading publishers we select 
three or four of the best bcoks every month and produce, 
by special arrangement with the original publishers, a 
simultaneous de luxe edition exclusively for members 
of The Collector's Book Club. 

Here is our first list. It shows you a fow of the publishers 
who are cooperating with us in this scheme, and allows 
you a comparison between the prices of book club and 
ordinary editions. (Books up to 18/- are bound in sheep 
skin, above 18/- usually in smooth hide or morocco). 
JUST OUT: 

Robert Payne, THE WHITE PONY. An Anthology 
of Chinese poetry. (Alien & Unwin 16/-), 600 copies, 21 -. 
Rimbaud, FOUR POEMS. (Printed on hand-made 

poper, Sylvan Press 7/6), 200 copies, 12/6. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS: 

Peart S. Buck, THE BONDMAID. 
750 copies, 16! “. 

Zoe heady Hart Dyke, SO SPINS THE SILKWORM. 
(Rockliff, 15/-), $00 copies, 19/6. 


(Methuen, 10/6), 


R. Frison-Roche, FIRST ON THE ROPE. (Methuen, 
10/6), 750 copies, 13/6. 
F. Farga, VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS. (Rockli ff, 


25/-), 200 copies, 32/- 

F. E. Halliday, SHAKESPEARE AND HiS CRITICS. 
(Gerald Duckworth, -), 250 copies, 37/6. 

Norman Mailer, reat NAKED AND THE DEAD. 
(Wingate, |5/-), 250 copies, 21/-. 

Frederic Neuburg, GLASS IN ANTIQUITY. 
(Art Trade Press, 30/-), 200 copies, 37/6. 

E. Partridge, A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND 
UNCONVENTIONAL ENGLISH. (Routledg 
63/-}, 100 copies, 78 

Peter Ray (Editor), DESIGNERS IN BRITAIN, 1949. 
(Wingate, 45/-), 100 copies, 57'- 

George Savage CERAMICS FOR THE COLLEC- 

TOR. (Rockliff, 25/-), 200 copies, 32/-. 

This is only the beginning. Many more titles of our 
growing list will be announced shortly. The number 
of members we can enrol is limited. If you want to avail 
yourself of this unique opportunity join The Collector's 

k Club now. There is no subscription fee. You pay 

a deposit of 5 gns., (i.e., £5/-/-, plus 5/- for postage) and 

undertake to buy six books of your choice, or books to the 

value of £5/-/- within six months. Ask for our prospectus 
which gives you full details of the privileges of membership 

Enquiries and applications for enrolment to : 


editions de luxe Itd.—' THE COLLECTOR'S BOOK CLUB 
24, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. Tel.: MUS 4691-2 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,000 


Set by T. C. Worsley 

Competitors are invited to celebrate the One 
Thousandth competition by writing (on the lines of 
any School Song) a Competition Song suitable for 
singing at any future gathering of competitors or 
O.C.s, Entries by April 26th. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 997 


Set by Naomi Lewis 
Brigadier F. E. Hotblack (Delphinium) semi- 
double mauve shaded blue, prominent black eye ; 
vigorous grower, resistant to mildew, etc. 
Prizes are offered for a brief horticultural des- 
cription of three flowers, named after any three 
well-known contemporary persons. 
Report by Naomi Lewis 

The mad poetry of the gardening catalogue was not 
rivalled’ even by our senior competitors. These 
Colonels of the rose-bed, “‘ blood-red” or “ deep 
salmon,’ these titled matrons, “old but excellent 
crimson, very useful for any purpose,” “climber... 
vigorous sport,” or “ soft pink, sweetly scented ”— 
what characters are at once evoked! So rich, so 
audacious and intimate is this horticultural language 
that it might be thought almost too fearful a joy to 
give one’s name to a species. Competitors, rather 
conservatively, I felt, reserved the privilege on the 
whole for members of Church, State and Screen. In 
a large entry poetry was represented by Miss Sitwell 
and Mr. Eliot (“ Sensitive plant produced by correct 
culture. Not at its best in suburban frames .. .” 
J. R. Till, the visual arts by Mr. Henry Moore, and 
there was not a novelist but Mr. Huxley apart from 
W. N. Dalglish’s Compton Mackenzie: “A very 
elegant bearded thistle of a delicate misty blue, 
adapting itself to both Mediterranean and Hebridean 
soil...” Some rank growths unsuited to the Turnstile 











*Sanatogen’ builds vitality 
and human happiness. 


You too can enjoy life 
as they did 


[ N THE ‘Golden Age’ men and women had a 

vitality that wasn’t yet impaired by the 
strain of modern existence. You, too, can re- 
capture the same vitality, by doing what 
hundreds of thousands of people have been 
doing for over 50 years—that is, by taking 
‘Sanatogen’. It is a combination of two great 
nerve-building foods (organic phosphorus and 
protein) that give you splendid new energy, 
vitality and zest—a true return to the ‘Golden 
Age’ of Life. At all chemists, prices (including 
tax) from 5/6d. 


“SANATOGEN” 


Regd, Trade Mark 
Nerve Tonic Food 
A *GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 











garden had, of course, to be weeded out. The problem 
was then to find groups of three prize specimens. 
After commending J. Angus McKay, MacGuffin, 
J. R. Till, D. M. Hawke, A. O. Baxter, I. H. P., 
Olric, Alexander Scott and Lakon, I award twenty- 
five shillings each to John Grant, Stanley French and 
G. J. Blundell, and seventeen each to D. R. Peddy, 
Allan M. Laing and M. H.-Hodgson. A selection of 
quality blooms, suitably clipped in some instances to 
avoid libel, is on display below the winning entries. 


Sir Waldron Smithers (Bellis Perennis), Intense 
‘purple blue and puce; covered with prickles ; head 
of medium size, solid without being coarse. A 
perpetual bloomer in the hothouse. 

G. B. Shaw (Snapdragon). A very hardy annual ; 
globular head with luxuriant white foliage; very 
vigorous, with unusually large trumpet ; invulnerable 
to rust, canker, chafers, and thrips. 

Mae West (Night-scented Stock). Shell pink, 
brightened by lustrous. carmine sheen; gracefully 
curving stem, beautifully waved standard; emits 
entrancing fragrance during the evening. Splendid 
in a large bed, JOHN GRANT 


Dean of Canterbury (Love-in-a-Mist). A brilliant 
red, on show all the year round, always turns to 
the east, well-known on the Continent; must not 
be confused with Archbishop of Canterbury, which is a 
Godetia, and does not go well in the same bed. 

Nye Bevan (Antirrhinum or Snapdragon). Pale 
pink/deep red, varying with viewpoint, very robust, 
strong grower underground in youth, useful 
medicinally in maturity, thrives on bricks, mortar, etc., 
does well in the house, though too vigorous for some 
tastes, 

Bertrand Russell (Lupin). Derived from long- 
established stock, this has an individuality all its own, 
a fine head, slender stem, at its best on exceptional 
heights, and much favoured in academic groves, but 
recently more widely known ; airborne dissemination. 

STANLEY FRENCH 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson (Canterbury Bell). Rose-pink, 
verging on red. Hardy perennial. Thrives best on an 
east aspect. N.B.—Blue varieties should not be 
planted in the vicinity of ‘‘ Hewlett Johnson ”’ as they 
are apt to turn mauve, and in any case a clash of colours 
results. 

Arthur Bliss (Gladiolus). Magnificent trumpet 
shaped blooms, brass-yellow, strikingly variegated 
so as to form a veritable colour symphony. The 
massed effect of this variety is particularly pleasing. 

Bernard Shaw (Helichrysum: Everlasting Flower). 
Magnificent pink and bronze blossom, changing to 
pink and white as the season advances, flowering well 
into the winter, and particularly brilliant when the 
sun is in the east. Tall, erect habit. 

G. J. BLUNDELL 


Earl Baldwin (Primrose). Does not flourish among 
stocks, as do other members of the Bewdli family ; 
shows unusual characteristics including pronounced 
red tendency. Transplanted some years ago to 
tropics where generally popular. Not universally 
admired. Recently successfully crossed with bananas. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery (Cactus). Khaki but 
occasionally decorated profusely with multi-coloured 
blooms. Thrives in the desert but needs plenty of both 
lime and light to blossom to full advantage. Can do 
without liquids. 

Noel Coward (Orchid). Found in a diversity of 
changing colours, a frequent variety being pale red, 
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white and blue. Sometimes blue round edges. 
Distinctly a hothouse plant ; a favourite at shows. 
D. R: Peppy 


Colonel Blimp (Dahlia). Crimson-scarlet, with 
bulging eye and hardly any foliage; giant bedder ; 
stout grower on native soil if well mulched with 
xenophobic fertiliser. 

Hannen Swaffer (Sweet pea). Pale pink, with deep 
white under border; grows tall and edgy in rows ; 
may be stimulated by hot water; medium scent; 
needs support from Styx ; assiduous cultivation repays 
labour. 

James Hadley Chase (Iris—poor man’s: orchid). 
Blood-red or blondish hardy annual; roots well in 
decaying matter; cloacal scent; prolific, making 
this bloomer the cheapest form of culture. 

ALLAN M. LAING 


Dean Hewlett Johnson (Pink). Deep red, an unusual 
colour for this plant; although a British strain it has 
proved more popular with Continental growers ; 
thrives on unfavourable soil and in adverse situations ; 
makes brave show in bed of Canterbury bells. 

Rita Hayworth (Passion Flower). Red colour (the 
golden short-cropped variety of the same name has 
not been persevered with) ; this beautiful but wayward 
plant must be kept under strict control, difficulty 
may be experienced on making it strike deep roots; 
bloomed freely this season on the Riviera. 

Aldous Huxley (Sunflower). Tall and rather haggard 
in appearance, chrome yellow ; plant in hot, open, 
sandy place or beneath solitary tree; don’t be 
surprised if nothing seems to happen for a long time. 

M. H. HopGson 


Eva Peron Passiflora (Passion Flower). Half- 
hardy (Greenhouse) Perennial. Native of Argentina. 
Self-supporting climber. Showy trumpets of an 
attractive form, black with heavily frilled edges softly 
and subtly suffused with pink, against glaucous pal- 
mate leaves. Sensitive to chill of Northern latitudes 
but a superb exhibition variety. 


Sir Thomas Beecham (Gladioli). Hardy Perennial. 
Ruffled florets, light morocco-red with dark red 
blotches and flames elegantly carried on a strong stem. 
Slender spike, placement perfect. An old and once 
popular variety which still commands attention. 

MacGuwrFFIN 


Camellia Noel Coward. Exquisite pearl-pink self, 
glossy foliage. We stock two strains, one suitable 
only for the hot-house, the other is at home in the 
suburban garden. L. BP. 


Dr. Malan (Cape Gooseberry). Half-hardy annual. 
Bright orange (in free state). Cultivated exhibits mass 
green foliage. Prickly stem. Fruit bitter. Grows 
in rich soil. Prefers isolation. Keep away from 
blacks and smuts. LAKON 


Blue Primrose: Sir Waldron Smithers. An old 
favourite. True blue flower, borne on a long pro- 
jecting neck; hardy and vigoreus but intolerant of 
change ; makes a show in the most unfavourable 
season, ALEXANDER SCOTT 


Dicentra (Bleeding Heart): Ernest Bevin. Bulging 
flowers of palest pink; untidy blue-gree foliage ; 
a first-class bloomer. Extremely frost-resistant; a 
good subject for forcing in a cool house. Requires 
some support if left alone for long. 

ALEXANDER SCOTT 


Sir O. Mosley (Tulip). Revival of a hard necked 
variety, uniform black throughout. Showy. 
Occasionally appears in March but needs protection. 
Suitable for a tub. J. S. Dowson 


Havana Fragrance (Nicotiana Winstonii). This 
sturdy perennial still enjoys wide popularity. Formerly 
parti-coloured, is now marked by its indescribably 
clear blue. V-shaped tendrils. Likes foreign soil. 

P. K. BRowNn 


Sir Stafford (Thrift). Hardy variety noted for its 
upright growth ; found on stony soil but takes kindly 
to application of Hoffman’s top-dressing. The deli- 
cately-balanced flower, produced annually in early 
April, is eagerly awaited as a sign of the times. The 
whole plant has the quality of repelling butterflies 
and drones. D. M. Hawke 
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THE FUTURE OUTLINED ? 


SOCIALISM: THE BRITISH WAY 
106 net 

An assessment of the nature and 

significance of the Socialist experiment | 

carried out in Great Britain by the 

Labour Government of 1945 
Foreword by the 
Right Hon. HERBERT MORRISON, 

P.C., MP. 

Contributors : The tate Evan F.M. Durbin, M.P. ; 

Professor G. D. H. Cole; John Diamond, M.P. ; 

ret Cole; James Callaghan, M.P.; Dr. 

i] Frank Hardie ; Ben Roberts ; Dr. Stephen Taylor, 


M.P.; Dr, Rita Hinden ; Hon. Harold Nicolson ; 
Michael Young. 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS LTD., 
61/68, CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


fry Mus write ! 


= Government release of more paper means 
more space for stories and articles. If 
have the urge to make writing a spare-time 
hobby —to supplement your income or for 
pleasure—cow is your chance ! 
The London School of rnalism will belp you to GET INTO 
PRINT. You will work with an expert coach who will instruct 
you eee and individually by post. . . shcw you the ropes, 
t you how to shape your work to the right markets, save 
you time, expense and disappointment. The L.S.]. courses are 
Short Story, Journalism, Poetry, Radio Plays, English Litera- 
ture (written by L.A.G. Strong) and English History {written 
by J. Hampden Jackson). The only Schocl of Journalism 
under the patronage of leading newspaper propristors. 
REDUCED FEES. Free Book from: 
Prospectus Office 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1 Museum 4574 




















HOLIDAYS 
IN BRITAIN 
or ABROAD 


For nearly 60 years we have been making 
arrangements for those who enjoy holidays with 
friendly companionship. A choice of 40 centres 
in Britain and abroad. Walks and visits planned. 
‘British Isles: From 90/-. 
Abroad: From £18.5.0 (7 cays). 
Apply early. Write for brochure. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS 
ASSOCIATION, 





Dept. N, Birch Heys, Cromwell Range, Manchester, 14 
Se 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE 


without Calomel—and you'll jump out of bed in the 
morning full of vim and vigour 
The liver should pour out two pints of liquid bile into 
your bowels y he this bile ie mot howine a your 
food doesn’t It just decays in the bowels. Gas 
wicks san polsasel ab y6a cal Soo ani aad 
m: ‘Ou feel sour, ° 

the world looks punk. “4 ee 


Laxatives help a little, but a mere bowel movement 
doesn't get at the cause. It takes those good old Carters 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pints of bile flowing 
freely and make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, 
yet amaz in making bile fiow freely. Ask for 
Carters Li Liver Pills. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 1/7 and 3/10. Also new 33d. size. 


3869 
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SPRING 


IS NOT GENTLE 
by 
RONALD KIRKBRIDE 
8/6 net 


“... is as rare and sweet and wholesome in its 
idealism as any book we have read for a long, 
long time.” “Boston, Mass., Traveller” 


ARTHUR BARKER LTD 
30 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.1 

















READ 
HEALTH THROUGH 


HOMCEOPATHY 


6d, MONTHLY—7/- per Annum POST FREE. 





THE BRITISH HOMGOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 











NOW at your Booksellers! 
The PITMAN 
DICTIONARY | 


Here at last is a quality dictionary a 
within the reach of every booklover, 137 * net 
every student, ali with a constant or 


which is the lowest possible for a new 
work - over 700 pages sy A me 
years of preparation, you can have what 
will undoubtedly be recognised as the 
most up-to-date authority on spoken 
English, and a book which sets a new 
standard in illustrated one - volume 
ish dictionaries. See it at your 
booksellers. 


~ 
Puptishea vy LP? etrseaane 
Parker Street, Kingsway. London, 
W.C.2 























Government Publications 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 1949-50 
H.C.P, [124] 6d. (7d.) 


EDUCATION 


Youth Leaders and Community 
Centre Wardens. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Recruitment, Training and 
Conditions of Service, 1949. 6d. (7d.) 


REGISTRAR GENERAL 


Statistical Review of England and 
Wales 1946. (New Annual Series No. 
26.) Tables Part II. civil. 2s.6d. (2s.9d.) 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


Colonial Primary Products Com- 
mittee. 2nd. Report January 1949. 
Cal. 238 Is. (1s.2d.) 
African Labour Efficiency Survey. 
Colonial Research Publication No. 3. 

2s. (28.2d.) 


Prices in braczcts includz posta se 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Post orders: P.O. Box No. 569, London, 
S.E.1) ; 13a, Castle St., Edinburgh 2 ; 39 King 
St., Manchester 2; 2 Edmund St., Birmingham 
3; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; Tower 
Lane, Bristol 1; 80 Chichester St., Belfast ; 

or through any bookseller 


























40 YEARS IN 
THE GLASSHOUSE 


Seems a long stretch, doesn’t it? But it’s 
not unusual for some plants. And, in any 
case, they can always be sure of a very 
sheltered life if it’s spent in a Boulton and 
Paul greenhouse. We make many kinds of 
greenhouses. They serve not only the people 
who buy them, but their sons and grand- 


sons as well. 
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